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Atlast, - 
help for companies 
wrestling with the 
problems created 
personal computers. 


“Overrun.” 

“Invaded.” 

“Swamped.” 

DP managers use a variety of terms to 
describe the arrival of so many different personal 
computers on the business scene. But the 
feeling is always the same. 

After all, most managers have spent 
years developing well-controlled information 
systems. Now, almost overnight, they are 
losing control. 

And while there’s no arguing that PCs are 
valuable tools for individual productivity, every- 
one would prefer a more integrated approach 
for the company. 

What’s needed is a system that combines 
corporate data base capability with the per- 
sonal computer capabilities employees now 
insist upon. A system with the capacity to 
extend the functionality of the corporate net- 
work to the individual local level. This is 
exactly what Honeywell has built. 

The microSystem 6/10. 

The cost-efficient microSystem 6/10 
is a multi-personality workstation that provides 
an impressive range of functions — including 
networking. 

Besides personal computing, the system 
handles data processing and word processing. 
It can function as a network end-point and a 


terminal emulator. What’s more, power and 
flexibility make the microSystem 6/10 perfect 
for adaptation to industry-specific applications. 

The microSystem 6/10 helps ensure 
organizational unity through excellent 
communications —it talks to IBM mainframes 
as readily as to our own. 

It also offers expandable hardware and our 
time-proven GCOS operating system, which is 
compatible across the entire range of Honeywell 
minicomputer products, including even the 
most powerful 32-bit systems. This compatibil- 
ity assures easy progress along your growth 
path by eliminating the need to re-create appli- 
cations and retrain personnel. 

Fight fire with fire. 

Best of all, perhaps, the microSystem 6/10 
will be an immediate hit with employees wed to 
their PCs. Because it accepts popular software 
packages based on CP/M-86® and MS-DOS," 
chances are your people won't have to give up 
their favorite programs. 

The microSystem 6/10. 

Here’s the way to win the battle against 
“PC Pandemonium.” 

And the war for control. 

For more information, call 800-343-6665 
(within the 617 area, call 392-5246) or write to 
the Honeywell Inquiry Center, 200 Smith Street 
(MS 440), Waltham, Massachusetts 02154. 


Together, we can find the answers. 


Honeywell 


CP/M-86 is a registered trademark of Digital Research, Inc. MS-DOS is a registered trademark of Micro Soft, Inc. 








IRMA and 
Charlie are made 
foreach other. 


From the moment your IBM 
Personal Computer meets 
IRMA” you're going to get 
better data, more quickly and 
efficiently. That’s a promise. 

For IRMA is a Decision 
Support Interface," a circuit 
board that slips into your PC and 
provides a direct link to the data 
base in your IBM mainframe 
computer. The connection is 
made via coaxial cable to your 


IBM 3270 controller. 
IRMA opens the 3270 door. 
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\ With! 
getting in line to use the 3278 
terminal—your PC can now 
replace it. No more tieing up 
the big computer with a lot of 
“what if” questions. You pull 
what you want from the 
mainframe, easily and econom- 
ically, in your office, whenever 
you want it. 

For more about IRMA, write 
TAC, 120 West Wieuca Rd.N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30042 or phone 
(800) 241-IRMA. She’s an 
interface whose time has come. 





Getting computers down to business. 


IBM and IBM Personal Computer are trademarks of 
International Business Machines Corporation. 
IRMA and Decision Support Interface are trademarks of 
Technical Analysis Corporation. 
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Micros are moving into every kind of organization. 
Find out how to cope with the onslaught so they 
contribute to the office, not complicate it. 

(Photo © 1983 George Dillon) 
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By Betty Feezor 

Micros won't solve all your 
problems. A whole range of 
pros and cons exist and they 
need to be analyzed. 
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How did we ever survive without microcomputers? 
How could white-collar workers ever get their jobs 
done pre-PC? And were managers really able to con- 
duct their business without Visicalc? 

It seems like only yesterday when DP was macro 
not micro; in fact it was only yesterday, or at least a 
few yesterdays ago. But the end-user computing gun 
has gone off, and we're all running in the race — 
whether we really want to or not. Microcomputers 
are, in fact, changing the nature of the computer in- 
dustry. And it’s not just the DP industry that’s being 
swept along. Organizations in every industry will ul- 
timately find their information flow and work habits 
altered. 

This is a phenomenon that’s going to be around for 
a while, but it is not yet being addressed by enough of 
the right people — either those in DP or among users 
purchasing micro equipment. DP has long been the 
keeper of corporate data. Now almost anyone in an 
organization will be able — in one way or another — 
to have access to corporate information. 

Control is mandatory — control over information 
flow, security, training and purchases, just for start- 
ers. So long as users are content with a stand-alc..e 
status, things will be workable. However, as soon as 
they demand microcomputer networks, they will 
turn to DP. Then it will be DP that will have to wres- 
tle with the problem of incompatibility. 

Users also will be in for some surprises when they 
realize that a micro sitting on the desk won't solve all 
their problems. Some will spend too much time tin- 
kering with a micro and forget what it’s intended for 
— making them more productive. Others will be- 
come frustrated when the machine or software 
doesn't do what they want. Still more will be discour- 
aged when they realize it’s not a word processor or 
not powerful enough for their needs until it’s linked 
to the company mainframe. Those same users who 
casually hid the cost of their micro under paper sup- 
plies or some other small budgetary item will have 
nightmares when they try to cope with escalating 
costs of software, peripherals, training and support 
and service. 

MIS and top management should come to grips 
with this problem, allowing MIS to shape microcom- 
puter policy without totally regulating users. The ini- 
tial cost of a micro is small, but the value of the 
information it holds and what is done with it may 
eventually mean the success or failure of a company. 


A.D. 
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By Judith H. Windt 


The time has come to start 
thinking about electronic eti- 
quette. In every other area in 
which we communicate — of- 
fices, classrooms, mealtimes, 
even cocktail parties, and, of 
course, the telephone — we have 
established conventions and cues 
that allow us both to exchange in- 
formation and feelings and to re- 
spect each other’s individuality 
and privacy. By the time we are 
adults, we have developed dozens 
of formalities and unconscious 
cues centered around the use of 
the telephone. However, in the 
face of electronic message sys- 
tems, most of us are still as inex- 
perienced as children. 

I want to offer some suggestions 
for electronic etiquette, so I am 
simply writing down how I would 
like to be treated in various office 
situations involving electronic 
communication. 

¢ If the message is long and 
complicated, or if you want the re- 
cipient to comment on or review 
the contents, note in the message 
that a paper copy is to follow. 
Then send the paper copy. 

You may question the point of 
sending an on-line version if 
you're still sending paper. The re- 
cipient can store your message 
electronically, edit it and send the 
revised version back to you on- 
line. In addition, (although I admit 
this is unlikely) the recipient can 
also get started thinking about it 
several hours early, even before 
the paper copy arrives. Most peo- 
ple still find it difficult to read 
from a screen, and even fewer can 
edit someone else’s material on 
the screen. Red pencil is stilla 
satisfying weapon for most of us. 

Another helpful trick for long, 
complicated messages is to follow 
up or precede them with a face-to- 
face meeting or phone call. Then 
you can clarify obscure points. 
Voice or person-to-person contact 
is still the most efficient way to ef- 
fect a rapid interchange. 

¢ A good rule of thumb for set- 
ting communication priorities is 
that the flesh-and-blood person in 
your office is first, the caller on 
the telephone comes next and the 
electronic message is last. 

In practical terms, this means 
you shouldn't keep swiveling 


away from the person in your of- 
fice to answer each message that 
leaps onto your screen. Granted, 
the beep announcing a message is 
seductive, but your visitor comes 
first. If you are the nervous type, 
you are permitted to glance at the 
screen to make sure the beep isn’t 
signaling the imminent crash of 
the system. 

¢ Having thoroughly assimilat- 
ed your system of priorities, you 
would, of course, never try to wea- 
sel past office visitors or busy sig- 
nals on the telephone via an 
electronic message. On the other 
hand, because the recipient of the 
message does not have to answer 
you immediately — does not, in 
fact, have to be logged on or even 
in town to get your message — 
sending an electronic message is a 
good way to get into a queue. You 
can fire off messages and queries 
in the heat of inspiration — and 
then forget about them until you 
get your reply. 

¢ Unless you use the automatic 
file option, you should send your- 
self a copy of the message you 
send someone else, especially if 
the message requires a reply. This 
ploy will save you embarrassment 
when you get the reply a week lat- 
er and you can’t for the life of you 
figure out what your question 
was. 

¢ Speaking of getting replies a 
week later, do try to read and an- 
swer all your messages as soon as 
possible. If you can’t answer the 
question today, you can send the 
message writer a brief reply: 

If, however, you are an hysteri- 
cally busy administrator who gets 
58 messages daily, people may 
find it in their hearts to forgive 
you if once a year you electronical- 
ly absent yourself by letting your 
unread mail fill your mailbox until 
no one can send you anything. 

¢ Be careful of your tone. People 
react to electronic messages in 
different ways. In the absence of 
body language cues, some people 
wonder whether to be formal or 
informal. Until you become chum- 
mier with the other person, it’s 
usually safer to err on the side of 
formality. 

Avoid joining those who, con- 
fronting the ephemeral nature of 
the medium, become verbal Jack 
the Rippers. Remember, the per- 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Do You Like QA? 

If so, write and tell us. If 
not, tell us about that, too. 
Send comments to The Edi- 
tor, Computerworld OA, Box 
880, 375 Cochituate Road, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701. 

You can also subscribe to 
OA for $12 a year by calling 
CW Circulation, 800-343- 
6474. CW subscribers will 
continue to receive issues as 
part of their subscription. 









ANY INTEREST? 


Congratulations on ‘‘Working 
Remotely: Where Will Your Office 
Be?”’ [June 15, CW OA). It dealt 
cogently with some of the major 
scenarios and issues associated 
with this novel yet promising 
concept. 

Margarethe Olsen (of New York 
University) and I are trying to es- 
tablish a community of interest on 
this subject. We would appreciate 
hearing from anyone with a seri- 
ous interest in the subject of 
working remotely. 

Richard C. Harkness, Ph.D. 
Satellite Business Systems 
McLean, Va. 


REMOTE WORK — 1969 


Congratulations! ‘Working Re- 
motely: Where Will Your Office 
Be?’’ [CW OA, June 15] wasa 
timely and informative article. 

You might be interested to 
know that it was I, not Alvin 
Toffler, who first wrote on of 
working remotely, telecommut- 
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(Continued from Page 4) 

son on the receiving end of the 
message is real, even though you 
can't see him. You will probably 
meet in the hall this afternoon 
and be in a meeting together next 
week. Be at least as courteous as 
you would be face to face, unless 
you enjoy ducking into empty of- 
fices on short notice. 

¢ Electronic message systems 
give us the opportunity to address 
people to whom we would not ordi- 
narily have access. Don’t send 
messages to the president of the 
company unless he asks you to. 

¢ Resist the temptation to read 
what’s on the screen of the person 
you are visiting. Everyone knows 
that computer terminals occa- 
sionally carry love letters, satiri- 
cal poems or term papers for 
high-school children who have 
not yet learned to type, as well as 
other more legitimate sensitive in- 
formation. 

You should also learn to protect 
yourself. Be familiar with your 
terminal’s apparatus for blanking 
or dimming the screen or for fill- 
ing it with nonsense. 

¢ Finally, do occasionally send 
pleasant messages — not only 
birthday greetings and lists of 
good books, but also praise for a 
job well done. The recipient can 
then make a copy of your testimo- 
nial for his dossier. It’s a fast and 
easy way of helping someone. 

This list is hardly comprehen- 
sive. Do you have any suggestions 
for a guide to computer manners? 

QA 


Windt is an assistant to the 
publications group at Stanford 
University’s Center for Informa- 
tion Technology. 





ing, the electronic cottage or, as I 
call it, domonetics. 

I described domonetics (a word 
derived from domicile, nexus and 
electronics) in an article originally 
published in The Washington 
Post's ‘‘Outlook’”’ section on Aug. 
24, 1969. The following is a quote 
from that article: 

‘“We can now provide each indi- 
vidual with a choice of either re- 
porting to work, as at present, or 
working at home, where he can 
carry out his duties for all his as- 
signments through computer ac- 
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cess and other electronic means.” 
I then went on to point out that 
some advantages of this work sit- 
uation would be eliminating 
transportation problems, crowded 
housing, pollution from exhaust 
fumes. Savings would be notable 
in areas of reduced crime, work- 
related expenses and investment 
in real estate. 

My article preceded Toffler’s 
book, The Third Wave, by about a 
dozen years. 

Allan Kiron 
Washington, D.C. 












ENOUGH, ALREADY 


In response to your question, 
‘Do You Like OA?”’ [CW OA, June 
15], 1 can only answer that it rep- 
resents yet another assault on my 
limited reading time. 

It is also a case of information 
overkill. 

Eugene P. Smith 
Manager, Engineering 
Projects Control 
Southeastern Michigan 
Transportation Authority 
Detroit, Mich. 


IBM Announced... 
Quel rei 





On the same day IBM announced their model 3178 
12'' CRT terminal, we delivered and installed 
our 3,013th model 178 12'' CRT terminal. 
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The Telex 178 offers more and costs less than the IBM 3178. | 


For a demonstration of the 178, or to arrange an actual side-by-side comparison with IBM, give your 
nearest Telex representative a call. Or call John Hawkins, toll-free at 1-800-331-2623. 


Regional Sales Offices: Telex Computer Products, Inc. 


Cherry Hill, NU (609) 665-8066 * Atlanta, GA (404) 955-7745 * So 
Garden Grove, CA ( 


Rosemont, IL (312) 298-9800 » 
Federal Marketing 


Springfield. VA (703) 922-9333 
Canada 

Tulsa Computer Products, LTD « 
International 


Addison, TX (214) 931-8511 


The innovation continues... 


uthfieid, MI 
714) 898-9833 


Willowdale, Ontario (416) 494-4444 


Telex Computer Products, Inc. * Terminals/Peripherals 


6422 East 41st * Tulsa, OK 74135 * (918) 627-1111 
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How did we ever survive without microcomputers? 
How could white-collar workers ever get their jobs 
done pre-PC? And were managers really able to con- 
duct their business without Visicalc? 

It seems like only yesterday when DP was macro 
not micro; in fact it was only yesterday, or at least a 
few yesterdays ago. But the end-user computing gun 
has gone off, and we're all running in the race — 
whether we really want to or not. Microcomputers 
are, in fact, changing the nature of the computer in- 
dustry. And it’s not just the DP industry that’s being 
swept along. Organizations in every industry will ul- 
timately find their information flow and work habits 
altered. 

This is a phenomenon that’s going to be around for 
a while, but it is not yet being addressed by enough of 
the right people — either those in DP or among users 
purchasing micro equipment. DP has long been the 
keeper of corporate data. Now almost anyone in an 
organization will be able — in one way or another — 
to have access to corporate information. 

Control is mandatory — control over information 
flow, security, training and purchases, just for start- 
ers. So long as users are content with a stand-alone 
status, things will be workable. However, as soon as 
they demand microcomputer networks, they will 
turn to DP. Then it will be DP that will have to wres- 
tle with the problem of incompatibility. 

Users also will be in for some surprises when they 
realize that a micro sitting on the desk won't solve all 
their problems. Some will spend too much time tin- 
kering with a micro and forget what it’s intended for 
— making them more productive. Others will be- 
come frustrated when the machine or software 
doesn't do what they want. Still more will be discour- 
aged when they realize it’s not a word processor or 
not powerful enough for their needs until it’s linked 
to the company mainframe. Those same users who 
casually hid the cost of their micro under paper sup- 
plies or some other small budgetary item will have 
nightmares when they try to cope with escalating 
costs of software, peripherals, training and support 
and service. 

MIS and top management should come to grips 
with this problem, allowing MIS to shape microcom- 
puter policy without totally regulating users. The ini- 
tial cost of a micro is small, but the value of the 
information it holds and what is done with it may 
eventually mean the success or failure of a company. 


A.D. 
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By Judith H. Windt 


The time has come to start 
thinking about electronic eti- 
quette. In every other area in 
which we communicate — of- 
fices, classrooms, mealtimes, 
even cocktail parties, and, of 
course, the telephone — we have 
established conventions and cues 
that allow us both to exchange in- 
formation and feelings and to re- 
spect each other’s individuality 
and privacy. By the time we are 
adults, we have developed dozens 
of formalities and unconscious 
cues centered around the use of 
the telephone. However, in the 
face of electronic message sys- 
tems, most of us are still as inex- 
perienced as children. 

I want to offer some suggestions 
for electronic etiquette, so 1 am 
simply writing down how I would 
like to be treated in various office 
situations involving electronic 
communication. 

* If the message is long and 
complicated, or if you want the re- 
cipient to comment on or review 
the contents, note in the message 
that a paper copy is to follow. 
Then send the paper copy. 

You may question the point of 
sending an on-line version if 
you're still sending paper. The re- 
cipient can store your message 
electronically, edit it and send the 
revised version back to you on- 
line. In addition, (although I admit 
this is unlikely) the recipient can 
also get started thinking about it 
several hours early, even before 
the paper copy arrives. Most peo- 
ple still find it difficult to read 
from a screen, and even fewer can 
edit someone else’s material on 
the screen. Red pencil is still a 
satisfying weapon for most of us. 

Another helpful trick for long, 
complicated messages is to follow 
up or precede them with a face-to- 
face meeting or phone call. Then 
you can clarify obscure points. 
Voice or person-to-person contact 
is still the most efficient way to ef- 
fect a rapid interchange. 

¢ A good rule of thumb for set- 
ting communication priorities is 
that the flesh-and-blood person in 
your office is first, the caller on 
the telephone comes next and the 
electronic message is last. 

In practical terms, this means 
you shouldn't keep swiveling 
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away from the person in your of- 
fice to answer each message that 
leaps onto your screen. Granted, 
the beep announcing a message is 
seductive, but your visitor comes 
first. If you are the nervous type, 
you are permitted to glance at the 
screen to make sure the beep isn’t 
signaling the imminent crash of 
the system. 

¢ Having thoroughly assimilat- 
ed your system of priorities, you 
would, of course, never try to wea- 
sel past office visitors or busy sig- 
nals on the telephone via an 
electronic message. On the other 
hand, because the recipient of the 
message does not have to answer 
you immediately — does not, in 
fact, have to be logged on or even 
in town to get your message — 
sending an electronic message is a 
good way to get into a queue. You 
can fire off messages and queries 
in the heat of inspiration — and 
then forget about them until you 
get your reply. 

* Unless you use the automatic 
file option, you should send your- 
self a copy of the message you 
send someone else, especially if 
the message requires a reply. This 
ploy will save you embarrassment 
when you get the reply a week lat- 
er and you can’t for the life of you 
figure out what your question 
was. 

¢ Speaking of getting replies a 
week later, do try to read and an- 
swer all your messages as soon as 
possible. If you can’t answer the 
question today, you can send the 
message writer a brief reply: 

If, however, you are an hysteri- 
cally busy administrator who gets 
58 messages daily, people may 
find it in their hearts to forgive 
you if once a year you electronical- 
ly absent yourself by letting your 
unread mail fill your mailbox until 
no one can send you anything. 

¢ Be careful of your tone. People 
react to electronic messages in 
different ways. In the absence of 
body language cues, some people 
wonder whether to be formal or 
informal. Until you become chum- 
mier with the other person, it’s 
usually safer to err on the side of 
formality. 

Avoid joining those who, con- 
fronting the ephemeral nature of 
the medium, become verbal Jack 
the Rippers. Remember, the per- 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Do You Like QA? 

If so, write and tell us. If 
not, tell us about that, too. 
Send comments to The Edi- 
tor, Computerworld OA, Box 
880, 375 Cochituate Road, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701. 

You can also subscribe to 
OA for $12 a year by calling 
CW Circulation, 800-343- 
6474. CW subscribers will 
continue to receive issues as 
part of their subscription. 





ANY INTEREST? 


Congratulations on “‘Working 
Remotely: Where Will Your Office 
Be?”’ [June 15, CW OA]. It dealt 
cogently with some of the major 
scenarios and issues associated 
with this novel yet promising 
concept. 

Margarethe Olsen (of New York 
University) and I are trying to es- 
tablish a community of interest on 
this subject. We would appreciate 
hearing from anyone with a seri- 
ous interest in the subject of 
working remotely. 

Richard C. Harkness, Ph.D. 
Satellite Business Systems 
McLean, Va. 


—-—— 


REMOTE WORK -— 1969 


Congratulations! ‘*Working Re- 
motely: Where Will Your Office 
Be?’’ (CW OA, June 15] was a 
timely and informative article. 

You might be interested to 
know that it was I, not Alvin 
Toffler, who first wrote on of 
working remotely, telecommut- 


FORUM 


(Continued from Page 4) 

son on the receiving end of the 
message is real, even though you 
can't see him. You will probably 
meet in the hall this afternoon 
and be in a meeting together next 
week. Be at least as courteous as 
you would be face to face, unless 
you enjoy ducking into empty of- 
fices on short notice. 

¢ Electronic message systems 
give us the opportunity to address 
people to whom we would not ordi- 
narily have access. Don’t send 
messages to the president of the 
company unless he asks you to. 

¢ Resist the temptation to read 
what’s on the screen of the person 
you are visiting. Everyone knows 
that computer terminals occa- 
sionally carry love letters, satiri- 
cal poems or term papers for 
high-school children who have 
not yet learned to type, as well as 
other more legitimate sensitive in- 
formation. 

You should also learn to protect 
yourself. Be familiar with your 
terminal's apparatus for blanking 
or dimming the screen or for fill- 
ing it with nonsense. 

¢ Finally, do occasionally send 
pleasant messages — not only 
birthday greetings and lists of 
good books, but also praise for a 
job well done. The recipient can 
then make a copy of your testimo- 
nial for his dossier. It’s a fast and 
easy way of helping someone. 

This list is hardly comprehen- 
sive. Do you have any suggestions 
for a guide to computer manners? 

QA 


Windt is an assistant to the 
publications group at Stanford 
University’s Center for Informa- 
tion Technology. 
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ing, the electronic cottage or, as I 
call it, domonetics. 

I described domonetics (a word 
derived from domicile, nexus and 
electronics) in an article originally 
published in The Washington 
Post's *‘Outlook”’ section on Aug. 
24, 1969. The following is a quote 
from that article: 

‘“We can now provide each indi- 
vidual with a choice of either re- 
porting to work, as at present, or 
working at home, where he can 
carry out his duties for all his as- 
signments through computer ac- 


cess and other electronic means.” 
I then went on to point out that 
some advantages of this work sit- 
uation would be eliminating 
transportation problems, crowded 
housing, pollution from exhaust 
fumes. Savings would be notable 
in areas of reduced crime, work- 
related expenses and investment 
in real estate. 

My article preceded Toffler’s 
book, The Third Wave, by about a 
dozen years. 

Allan Kiron 
Washington, D.C. 


ENOUGH, ALREADY 


In response to your question, 
“Do You Like OA?”’ [CW OA, June 
15], [can only answer that it rep- 
resents yet another assault on my 
limited reading time. 

It is also a case of 
overkill. 


f information 


Eugene P. Smith 
Manager, Engineering 
Projects Control 
Southeastern Michigan 
Transportation Authority 
Detroit, Mich. 
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On the same day IBM announced their model 3178 
12'' CRT terminal, we delivered and installed 
our 3,013th model 178 12'' CRT terminal. 
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YES | YES |YES| YES YES | YES 
NO | NO | NO} NO | NO NO 


The Telex 178 abere more and costs less than the IBM 3178. 


For a demonstration of the 178, or to arrange an actual side-by-side comparison with IBM, give your 
nearest Telex representative a call. Or call John Hawkins, toll-free at 1-800-331-2623. 


Regional Sales Offices: Telex Computer Products, Inc. 


Cherry Hill, NU (609) 665-8066 © Atlanta. GA (404) 955-7745 « Sc “da eld, Mi (313 
Rosemont, IL (312) 298-9800 * Garden Grove, CA (714) 898-983 


Federal Marketing 
Springfield. VA (703) 922 
Canada 


9333 


Tulsa Computer Products, LTD * Willowdale, Ontario (416) 494-4444 


international 
Addison, TX (214) 931-8511 


The innovation continues... 


Telex Computer Products, Inc. * Terminals/Peripherals 
6422 East 41st * Tulsa, OK 74135 * (918) 627-1111 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. — Video 
display terminals will not damage 
vision. This was the finding of a pan- 
el of experts assembled by the Nation- 
al Research Council to address the 
effects of CRT terminals on office 
workers. 

The study was requested by the Na- 
tional Institute for Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health (Niosh). Although 40% 
to 80% of CRT terminal operators 
questioned in various surveys have 
complained about eyestrain or other 
visual problems, the panel found, lit- 
tle evidence exists that their symp- 
toms differ from those of workers 
engaged in other close visual tasks. 
The panel called the problems “‘an an- 
noyance to workers,’’ but claimed 
such problems were not lasting ones. 

The findings follow a two-year re- 
view of the problem. The panel con- 
cluded that workers’ complaints more 
likely stemmed from poorly designed 
terminals, poorly lighted work places 
and boring repetitive jobs. 

‘Video Displays, Work and Vision”’ 
is available for $14.50 from National 
Academy Press, Room 700, 2100 
Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20418. 


WILLOW GROVE, Pa. — Fifteen 
office automation/administrative 
support job categories had salary in- 
creases over the last year, according 
to ‘The Ninth Salary Survey Results” 
published by the Association of Infor- 
mation Systems Professionals (Aisp). 
The report showed increases of 12.5% 
in the U.S. and 21.5% in Canada. 

The results, based on a survey of 
Aisp members, were for 15 job catego- 
ries ranging from WP trainee to ad- 
ministrative support manager. The 
highest salary increases were for the 
positions of phototypesetting and WP 
trainer 

The survey is available ior $40 
$25 for Aisp members) from Aisp, 
1015 N. York Road, Willow Grove, 
Pa., 19090. 


MADISON, Wis. — People who 
work at CRTs complained more 
about working conditions — job de- 
sign, underutilization of skills, de- 
creased supervisory and staff 
support and less job autonomy — 
than those who did not use CRTs, 
according to a study by researchers at 
the University of Wisconsin Medical 
School's Department of Preventive 
Medicine. 

CRT users found their worksta- 
tions less pleasant; chairs less com- 
fortable; and odors, dust and 
crowding more irritating than did 
their counterparts who did not use 
CRTs. They also complained slightly 
more than nonusers about eye irrita- 
tion and back, neck and shoulder 
strain. The report, supported in full 
under contract from the National In- 
stitute for Occupational Safety and 
Health (Niosh), was done under the 
guidance of Steven Sauter, an indus- 
trial psychologist at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

More information is available from 
Prof. Steven Sauter, Department of 
Preventive Medicine, University of 
Wisconsin, 504 N. Walnut St., Madi- 
son, Wis. 53706. 


MELBOURNE, Fla. -—— Harris 
Corp. has agreed in principle to ac- 
quire Lanier Business Products, Inc. 
via a stock swap. Harris will reported- 
ly issue .525 shares of its common 
stock for each of Lanier’s approxi- 
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mately 16.2 million common shares 
outstanding. The total cost of the deal, 
based on current Harris stock prices, 
could be more than $370 million. 

The transaction, which is subject 
to approval by shareholders of both 
companies, is expected to be con- 
firmed this fall, according to a Harris 
spokesperson. 

Harris said that Lanier would oper- 
ate as a subsidiary under its own cor- 
porate name. 


ARMONK, N.Y. — IBM has paid 
$228 million for a 15% interest in 
Rolm Corp., a leading maker of tele- 
phone switching devices. 

In making this move, IBM said, it 
has chosen Rolm as its partner to link 


3270 
Compatible 
Display Stations 


Memorex is compatible. 


computers with telephones in the 
electronic office. The agreement calls 
for the two companies to work out 
ways for IBM computers. to operate 
with Rolm private branch exchanges. 

The Rolm agreement is the second 
IBM has made with a Santa Clara, 
Calif., technology company. In De- 
cember, IBM agreed to pay $250 mil- 
lion for a 12% interest in Intel Corp., a 
leading semiconductor maker. 


NEW YORK — Word processing/ 
information systems placements 
with traditional secretaries (who 
type, answer phones and provide 
other administrative support) have 
increased over the past two years, 
according to a recent survey by Ste- 


When we say compatible, we 
mean plug-to-plug compatible. 


In monochrome or color. As 


you mix and match with 


Memorex, you'll protect in-place 


investments in applications 


programs, existing hardware 


and user training. 
Memorex is reliable. We 
produce some of the most 


reliable products in the industry 


Backed by a worldwide net- 
work of Memorex personnel 
dedicated to excellence. From 
production at headquarters to support in the 


field, you can count on us. 


Memorex is user-friendly. Comfortable 
operators are more productive. So we led the 
industry by introducing a monitor that tilts so 
you don't have to. Our non-glare, smudge 
proof screen reduces eye fatigue. An operator 
information line Keeps users aware of error 
conditions and helps reduce mistakes. 


a Fe mt 


Memorex 2079 Color Display Station 


venson & Hanson Research Group, 
Inc., an opinion research firm. 

The survey showed that 26% of the 
approximately 8,000 WP/information 
systems workstations reported by 500 
respondents are placed with tradi- 
tional secretaries. This figure is up 
from 14% in a similar survey done two 
years ago. The survey also showed a 
decrease in the centralization of WP 
equipment and an increase in walk- 
up WP workstations located in ‘‘com- 
mon”’ areas. 

The report is available for $8,500 
from Stevenson & Hanson Research 
Group, Inc., P.O. Box 357, Setauket, 
N.Y. 11733. 


NEW YORK — The market for 


Memorex is a leader. We're the only plug- 


‘compatible vendor with seven colors and 


graphics. And, our colors are crisper, cleaner 
and always in focus. By design, there is no 
need to perform time consuming convergence 
routines or to worry about magnetic fields that 
may interfere with the clarity of the display. 
Memorex is productive. Graphics displayed 
on our screens allow you to absorb informa- 





on-line information services is still 
largely untapped in many business/ 
occupational categories, according 
to a survey Link Consulting Group did 
of electronic information users and 
department heads in more than 1,000 
U.S. companies. According to *‘Busi- 
ness Users of Electronic Information 
Services,”’ the average penetration of 
electronic information services across 
the total user sample is between 10% 
and 15%. 

The study may be purchased in full 
for $12,000 or by selected sections 
starting at $5,000. More information 
is available from Link, 215 Park Ave. 
S., New York, N.Y. 10003. 


NORWALK, Conn. — With the di- 
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vestiture of AT&T, the soon-to-be- 
independent Bell operating 
companies will help push the stag- 
nant voice store-and-forward mar- 
ket to $1.2 billion by 1993, 
according to a 138-page report from 
International Resource Development, 
Inc. 

The study, “Store & Forward Voice 
Switching,”’ points out that the Bell 
operating companies will license 
AT&T's VSS technology and offer it 
as part of their regular telephone ser- 
vices, netting them some $275 million 
annually by that time. 

The report is available for $1,485 
from International Resource Develop- 
ment, 30 High St., Norwalk, Conn. 
06851. 


WELLESLEY, Mass. — IBM led 
all manufacturers in worldwide 
shipments of small business com- 
puters in 1981, according to a recent 
study by Venture Development Corp. 
With nearly 22% of the market, IBM 
outdistanced Digital Equipment 
Corp., NCR Corp. and Wang Laborato- 
ries, Inc. 

“Small Business Computer Sales 
and Distribution: A Strategic Analy- 
sis’’ defines small business comput- 
ers as stand-alone systems with I/O 
devices, main memory, mass storage 
devices and end-user prices under 
$100,000. The report is available for 
$2,490 from Venture Development 
Corp., One Washington St., Wellesley, 
Mass. 02181. 


yREX 


and conserve energy. 

Memorex is flexible. We offer 
a full choice of models and a 
wide range of options including a 
selection of 16 keyboards. Plus 
our display stations function in 
bisynchronous and SNA/SDLC 
environments. 

Memorex is available. Instantly, 
in many cases. Ask about our 
quick delivery program. You'll 
find that, when you need us, we'll 
be there. 

Memorex is experienced. We 
offer computer peripherals and 
magnetic media of consistent 
quality to satisfied customers and 
have for over 22 years. Our 


tion, spot trends and make decisions faster. 
Memorex is economical. Along with being 

competitively priced, we save you money 

over the long haul. Our display stations use 

substantially less power than our competitors ... 


ef 
Memo 
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rex 2078 Display Station 


worldwide sales and service 


organization spans the globe 


up to 58% less. And if you leave the display 


unattended for more than 20 minutes, its screen 
will automatically dim to prevent screen burn, 
extend the life of internal components, 


providing you the best solutions and support. 
So call us, now. Toll free, dial (800) 538-9303. 
In California, we're at (408) 996-9000. Ask 
‘ for extension 616. Or write to us at 18922 Forge 
Drive, Cupertino, CA 95014-0784. 


MEMOREX 


A Burroughs Company 


WILLOW GROVE, Pa. — Office 
clerical employees in 1983 are aver- 
aging salary increases of 7.4% in 
the U.S. and 10.5% in Canada, ac- 
cording to the 37th annual office sala- 
ries survey conducted by the 
Administrative Management Society 
(AMS). 

Published in the 1983-84 Office 
Salaries Directory, the survey repre- 
sents 20 clerical positions, including 
four secretarial and two word process- 
ing. The survey reports on 357,669 
employees with 5,217 companies in 
117 North American cities. 

The study is available for $90 from 
AMS, 2360 Maryland Road, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 19090. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. — The 
phenomenal growth and rapid intro- 
duction of office automation and 
personal computers into all levels of 
the business organization has, in 
many cases, allowed fragmented se- 
lection of dissimilar equipment, a 
report by International Data Corp. 
(IDC) pointed out. This situation has 
resulted in multivendor equipment 
configurations within many DP de- 
partments, forcing management in- 
formation systems executives to 
integrate incompatible computing 
equipment. 

In “Strategies for Integrating Mul- 
tivendor Environments,"’ IDC points 
out key areas of concentration for or- 
ganizations that want to achieve suc- 
cessful system integration. 

The report is available for $2,500 
from IDC, 5 Speen St., Framingham, 
Mass. 01701. 


BOSTON — A Yankee Group 
Pulse study of corporate purchases 
of desktop and personal computers 
shows ‘‘remarkably low leveis of ac- 
tual use’”” — more than two-thirds of 
the respondents used their desktop 
computers less than one-half hour per 
day. 

More than 25% of the respondents 
said they currently have no desktop 
computers at their sites, but only 
3.9% believe that will still be true of 
their location in 1985. 

The Pulse study is available for 
$8,500 for a four-volume set, Yankee 
Group said from 89 Broad St., Boston, 
Mass. 02110. 


BOSTON — Unix will become the 
standard operating system for mini- 
computers and 16-bit microcomput- 
ers, the Yankee Group predicted in a 
recent report. 

The Yankee Group believes users 
would benefit enormously from the 
standardization of a truly optimal, 
highly portable office automation op- 
erating system. The group also esti- 
mates that by 1986, the Unix OA 
market will be valued at over S2 bil- 
lion. 

The report is available for $950 
from the Yankee Group, 89 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 02110. 


WILLOW GROVE, Pa. — The 
1983 Directory of Office Informa- 
tion Systems, Reference and Buy- 
er’s Guide has been published by the 
Association of Information Profes- 
sionals (Aisp). 

The book is a guide to office infor- 
mation systems equipment, software, 
supplies and services designed to aid 
professional managers. 

The updated directory selis for 
$34.95 from Aisp, 1015 N. York Road, 
Willow Grove, Pa. 19090. 
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DOCUMENT RETRIEVAL/TEXT MANAGEMENT. 


With Henco Software’s new INFO-Text 
advanced document retrieval and text management 
system, the information resources of your data and 
text processing systems are now at your fingertips. 
For more complete information management and 
better decision making. 

With INFO-Text you're in touch with the spe- 
cific numeric and textual information you need — 
memos and documents of any length, and records 
and reports of all complexities— from personal or 
departmental databases and word processing files. 
Hard to define items that you'd like to review regu- 
larly, plus one-of-a-kind items needed to solve spe- 
cific problems. 

Finding the right information is just half of 
what INFO-Text can do for you. Because it’s a rela- 
tional data management system (RDMS), INFO-Text 
presents the information you've called for in a con- 
cise format that can be easily analyzed and refer- 
enced. And there’s a text editor for editing or 
updating on the spot. 

INFO-Text is so versatile and straightforward 
that managerial professionals and business special- 
ists are quickly adept at applying it to their unique 
problems —like market research, personnel adminis- 
tration, project management and material require- 
ments — that draw information from multiple docu- ° 
ment sources and need immediate response. And 
INFO-Text’s ability to retrieve information based 
on synonyms and word groups enhances the 
efficiency of administrators and secretaries in a 
wide range of application environments including 
correspondence tracking, customer response sys- 
tems and sales lead tracking. 


INFO-Text means immediate access to better 
information. And the knowledge to ns Fag insight 
and judgment for effective decision making. That’s 
why we call INFO-Text the Knowledge Connection. 

INFO-Text. For Prime and DEC VAX systems. 
From Henco Software, the integrated software solu- 
tions company whose application problem solving 
tools are used by over 1000 companies worldwide. 
For complete details, call or return the coupon. 
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I want to know more about The Knowledge Connection. 
Send complete INFO-Text details to: 


Name Title 





Company 





Address 





City State Zip 


Phone( ) Type of Computer 





Mail to: Henco Software, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, Waltham, MA 02154 
(617) 890-8670, TWX: 710-324-7701 | CW8308170A 
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HENCO 


100 Fifth Avenue 
Waltham, MA 02154 


(617) 890-8670 
TWX: 710-324-7701 





Microcomputers: 
A Delicate Balance 


Before buying, potential micro users 
should be aware of a wide range of 
features — both good and bad. 


By Betty Feezor 
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Microcomputers alone may not always 
give the productivity increases users are 
looking for. In many organizations, 
mainframes will prove to be the missing 
link between the micro and increased 
management productivity. Before plung- 
ing into the micro waters head first, us- 
ers should be aware of certain 
drawbacks and disadvantages that lie 
hidden there. 

The effectiveness of large-scale 
automation with microcomputers is de- 
pendent upon a well-planned implemen- 
tation. The many different versions and 
variations of hardware increase the dan- 
ger of purchasing incompatible equip- 
ment, and in software, the picture is 
similarly confusing. One must examine 
the user’s needs and then evaluate hard- 
ware, operating system compatibility 
and communications requirements. 

Only a few vendors can provide the 
guidance, service and technical support 


required to implement microcomputer 
management solutions in a large organi- 
zation. It pays to work with a vendor that 
deals in standard configurations, offers 
integrated software with mainframe ac- 
cess and has the resources and experi- 
ence to support large-scale micro- 
computer implementation. 

Storage capacity also influences 
large-scale implementation of micro- 
computers, which have a relatively small 
storage volume. The two standard 5'- 
in. double-density disk drives may re- 
quire a management information center 
to be equipped with many diskettes, for 
both software and data files. An execu- 
tive with access to the usual manage- 
ment software options WP, 
spreadsheet, business graphics, data 
management, electronic mail and main- 
frame access — may need as many as 10 
system diskettes, in addition to a data 
diskette for each application. 





Many people responsible for 
planning management informa- 
tion centers supplement the stan- 
dard configuration with a 
fixed-disk storage device. Many of 
these fixed disks are available and 
they increase storage capacity up 
to 30 times that of two double- 
density floppy diskettes. They 
also greatly increase the micro’s 
reliability and overall conve- 
nience. 

Although fixed-disk systems do 
contribute significantly to reli- 
ability, operators of microcomput- 
er management information 
centers each assume responsibil- 
ity for routine operations normal- 
ly considered DP department 
functions. These routine respon- 
sibilities include backup proce- 
dures, recovery procedures, file 
maintenance and a basic under- 


standing of hardware. 
I dreds of management infor- 
mation centers, some users 
will perform these maintenance 
procedures better than others. 
Consequently, as management 
moves into OA, the human inter- 
face becomes all important. The 
manager must be a responsible 
user of the microcomputer or full 
productivity benefits may not be 
realized. 

Perhaps the major issue to con- 
sider when evaluating large-scale 
implementation of micros for 
management is cost. 

For example, in the automation 
of secretarial workstations, new 
equipment replaces old, and the 
initial cost is justified in part by 
additional functions the secretary 
is able to perform. In manage- 
ment’s case, however, the micro- 
computer is not replacing any 
major piece of equipment. The 
various functions performed are 
secondary. The primary objective 
of a management information 
center is information access or 
the availability of timely, accurate 
information. 

Consequently, adding micros to 
managers’ desks represents a sig- 
nificant initial capital invest- 
ment. A minimal microcomputer 
hardware configuration costs 
from $3,000 to $5,000; when per- 
ipherals are added, that figure 
may reach $10,000. 

Micro software is the greatest 
variable. It ranges from $250 fora 
typical WP package to $5,000 for 
a comprehensive software pack- 
age, which includes six or seven 
sophisticated applications plus 
mainframe access capability. For 
the large organization, the latter 
package is the only viable alterna- 
tive; if multiple units are pur- 
chased, the price is reduced by 
$2,000 or more per unit. 

A large company purchasing 
500 management information 
centers may invest as much as 
$600,000 in software alone. Aver- 
age hardware costs for 500 units 
may run $1.5 million. Obviously, 
large-scale micro automation for 
management is a costly venture, 
but the decreasing cost of new 
technology makes the micro a 
more attractive alternative. 


n an organization with hun- 
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Why, then, are many large com- 
panies purchasing from 200 to 
500 management information 
centers at one time? First, be- 
cause of the micro’s simplicity 
and flexibility; second, because 
when it is accompanied with inte- 
grated software, including main- 
frame access, the microcomputer 
can dramatically increase man- 
agement productivity. 

One of the micro’s most obvious 
advantages is its simplicity. In- 
stallation, for example, is usually 
performed by the customer, ina 
manner not appreciably different 
from the way it would occur if a 
personal computer were found 
under the Christmas tree. 


microcomputer also becomes a fi- 
nancial spreadsheet, and other 
software packages such as busi- 
ness graphics enable the manager 
to construct multicolor charts and 
graphs directly on the microcom- 
puter screen or on a graphics 
plotter. 

However, without mainframe 
access, this integrated approach 
to microcomputer software pro- 
vides only the manipulative tools 
for management analysis. Pro- 
ductivity increases are only mar- 
ginal if managers do not have 
access to the large body of infor- 
mation in the mainframe data 
base and the ability to transfer 
that information to the micro. 


A large company purchasing 500 
management information centers may 
invest as much as $600,000 in software 
alone. Average hardware costs for 500 
units may run $1.5 million. Large-scale 
micro automation is a costly venture, but 
the decreasing cost of technology makes 
the micro a more attractive alternative. 


Sometimes, however, special 
communications problems re- 
quire technical assistance. Ven- 
dors currently employ one of two 
philosophies. Some provide a com- 
plete package of all software and 
required equipment. Others who 
provide only the software also in- 
clude detailed documentation on 
required equipment to enable the 
customer to purchase correct 
hardware and additional commu- 
nications equipment. 

Another area in which the sim- 
plicity of the micro is apparent is 
user documentation, which is also 
easier to understand. Manuals are 
written as if the user knows noth- 
ing about computers. As a result, 
extensive training is not neces- 
sary. The systems themselves are 
generally easy to use because they 
are menu-driven and prompt the 
user for plain English commands. 
This element of simplicity makes 
the microcomputer an obvious 
choice for large-scale automation. 

However, the primary reason 
for the micro’s increasing popu- 
larity in large corporate environ- 
ments is the availability of 
integrated application software. 

The image of micros in busi- 
ness still reminds us of the secre- 
tary’s word processor, but now it 
is the manager who is discovering 
the word processor — and more. 
Executives are abandoning yellow 
legal pads and producing profes- 
sionally formatted documents in 
the same amount of time it takes 
to produce rough hand-written 
copy. In addition, these docu- 
ments can then be transmitted to 
other terminals, printers or re- 
mote locations by telecommunica- 
tions. 

With integrated software, the 


Information-transfer software 
enables the microcomputer to be- 
come an intelligent on-line main- 
frame terminal. The microcom- 
puter management information 
center then provides a window to 
on-line information on the main- 
frame. It also provides a means of 
capturing units of mainframe in- 
formation and transferring that 
information to the micro, where it 
can be managed with any of the 
micro software packages. 


oftware now available 

from mainframe vendors 

will allow mainframe data 
base information to be sent to the 
microcomputer, where it can be 
edited with the WP system or the 
spreadsheet. Moreover, the graph- 
ics software can be used to pro- 
duce a visual representation of 
that same mainframe informa- 
tion, thus providing yet another 
management tool to enhance the 
understanding of business infor- 
mation. 

For example, assume a manag- 
er is planning an annual presen- 
tation to a superior on the 
financial status of a particular de- 
partment. The department was 
$20,000 over budget, which rep- 
resents a 15% increase. However, 
department revenues increased 
by 40%. The manager fears that 
only the cost overrun issue will be 
seen, and that company officials 
will not recognize the depart- 
ment’s performance or future po- 
tential. 

What can the manager do? He 
can access the exact figures from 
the general ledger on the compa- 
ny’s mainframe and then transfer 
only those figures pertaining to 


the particular department to the 
micro. When it is in the micro, the 
mainframe information can be 
formatted and printed. Or the 
manager may wish to produce a 
bar graph or pie chart illustrating 
the relationship between the ex- 
penses and resultant profits. Ad- 
ditional graphs projecting future 
profits and expenses may 
strengthen the manager's argu- 
ment and illustrate both sides of 
the issue more clearly. 

This micro/mainframe infor- 
mation transfer is only in its in- 
fancy. Mainframe software 
vendors on the leading edge of this 
technology will soon offer even 
more sophisticated information- 
transfer software. The user of a 
management information center 
will be able not only to transfer in- 
formation from the mainframe to 
the microcomputer, but also to 
transfer the manipulated infor- 
mation back to the mainframe, 
where the central data base will 
then be updated. This unique 
transfer system will dramatically 
increase the capabilities of the mi- 
crocomputer and promises to have 
a parallel effect on productivity. 

When a management informa- 
tion center possesses mainframe 
access capability, the limitations 
normally associated with the mi- 
cros vanish. The problem of deal- 
ing with untimely data is resolved 
because management has access 
to current on-line data at any 
time. When the micro is capable 
of sending information back to 
the mainframe, the problem of 
timely updating will also be re- 
solved. 

Through this integrated ap- 
proach to application software, 
management has a variety of 
ways to manipulate information 
for reports, presentations, analy- 
sis and decision making. The out- 
put of information is much faster 
than requesting printouts from 
the DP department, only to receive 
them the following day. Through 
electronic mail, communications 
are also more efficient, thus im- 
proving productivity. 

Another less obvious benefit of 
automation for executives is its ef- 
fect on management. Manager’s 
computer literacy is expanded, 
and this, in turn, increases their 
overall understanding of OA and 
makes them more perceptive and 
responsive to future technological 
innovations. 

Management has been the last 
area of large business to pursue 
office automation. Now, through 
the use of the microcomputer and 
integrated software packages, ex- 
ecutives are recognizing the mi- 
crocomputer is a powerful 
management instrument. As new 
technology provides more sophis- 
ticated communications capabili- 
ties, the microcomputer is sure to 
become a standard piece of man- 
agement equipment. QA 


Feezor is product manager of 
Atlanta-based Management Sci- 
ence America, Inc.’s newly an- 
nounced software product line, 
integrating mainframe and mi- 
crocomputer technology. 
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THE OFFICE OF 
THE FUTURIST 


AN INTERVIEW BY GLENN RIFKIN 


Alvin Toffler, author of the best-selling books 
Future Shock and The Third Wave, has hada 
major impact worldwide. He has been called a 
futurist, writer, social critic and soothsayer. 
His views and predictions about society, the 
economy, the information age, technology and 
the future have sold nearly 10 million books 
and made Toffler a sought-after lecturer and 
consultant. He has addressed groups in the 
U.S. Congress, the White House, the Japanese 
Diet and the British House of Commons. 

A former associate editor of Fortune mag- 
azine, Toffler taught at Cornell University and 
the New School of Social Research before gain- 
ing international attention in 1970 with the 
publication of Future Shock. A decade later, 
his status as a sharply insightful critic and an- 
alyst soared when The Third Wave was 


published. 


The Third Wave points out the “‘general 
crisis’ in the world’s industrial society and de- 
scribes the transition from what Toffler calls 
““first-wave”’ society, or the agricultural revo- 
lution of 10,000 years ago, to the industrial 
revolution or ‘‘second wave’’ of 300 years ago. 

From the political and social strife of the 
second wave, Toffler maintains, came a new 
revolution, the information age. This revolu- 
tion is taking shape right now, with vast 
changes in all aspects of social, political, tech- 
nological and economic life. The Third Wave 
points to a society turning away from second- 
wave values and decentralizing or ‘‘demassify- 
ing”’ on all fronts. 

In The Third Wave and his new book, Pre- 
views and Premises, Toffler focuses on such 
subjects as the rapidly changing concepts of 
jobs, working and the work environment. 
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Ona recent visit to Bos- 
ton, Toffler met with Com- 
puterworld OA’s staff 
writer, Glenn Rifkin, to 
discuss office automation 
and its impact on the or- 
ganization and _ the 
worker. 


In The Third Wave, 
you referred to the con- 
cept of the office of the 
future as ‘‘too neat, too 
smooth, too disembodied 
to be real.’’ What is your 
vision of the office of the 
future? 


The image emerging 
from the hype is of a com- 
pletely paperless and peo- 
pleless office where 
images flicker silently, de- 
cisions get made and 
things get done. Although 
there may be a movement 
in that direction, the idea 
of a humanless system is 
silly. 
We're still going to have 
people and they'll have the 
same emotional problems 
people have always had. 
There are going to be con- 
tradictions and surprises, 
not a smooth flow of data 
moving through some si- 
lent office at the top floor 
of some skyscraper. 
The office, first of all, 
will likely be smaller, less factory- 
like and more human. There will 
be increasing pressure and atten- 
tion to health standards. People 
who try to use the new systems 
like a mass production factory 
are, in fact, either misusing the 
systems or misusing the people. 
Office automation companies 
are so busy selling the machines 
that they underestimate the hu- 
man side of the problem — the in- 
telligent resistance to change. 
Organizations ought to be taking a 
long look at the human problems 
- changing statuses, jobs, work 
divisions, hierarchy and who wins 
and who loses — long before any 
piece of machinery ever arrives in 
the shop. 


How far along are we in the 
automated office? 


I think we're just beginning. 
Aside from the big companies, we 
haven't yet absorbed word proces- 
sors into the system, let alone 
networking. We've got a long way 
to go. 

But there also is a frenetic al- 
most fad-like quality to what's go- 
ing on. Advertising budgets are 
tremendous as vendors necessar- 
ily jockey for position in the mar- 
ketplace. A lot of them won't 
make it, so there's a special frenzy 
to it. 

The tone and sound of it will be 
different in two or three years 
when this initial phase is complet- 
ed, the shakeout begins and expe- 
rience begins to pile up. 


What is scaring people? Is it 
the tone of the predictions more 
than what the reality could pos- 
sibly be? 
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People are always afraid to adopt a 
new technology and change their 
ways. That was a remote fear, a sort of 
unfounded fear. Now a lot of people 
are unemployed — that’s very con- 
crete, very recognizable. 


What's scaring people is 10 mil- 
lion unemployed. There are two 
things, actually. 

People are always afraid to 
adopt a new technology and 
change their ways. That was a re- 
mote fear, a sort of unfounded 
fear. Now a lot of people are unem- 
ployed — that’s very concrete, 
very recognizable. Many people 
are thinking “‘if this is the way it’s 
going to be, and I'm going to live 
constantly under the fear of un- 
employment, then I don’t want 
those machines. I'll do everything 
I can to prevent them from com- 
ing.” 

That’s a losing strategy. We 
should and will employ new tech- 
nologies. When we do, we've got to 
have certain political and social 
goals. We have to make a human 
office, not just an office. And we 
have to use technologies that tend 
toward decentralization rather 
than centralization. We need to be 
aware of the potential political 
uses of the technology. 

If the companies selling the 
technology aren't going to face 
those problems, other people will 
— with great passion and some- 
times without very much knowl- 
edge of what they’re fighting. 


With the company looking for 
one thing and the vendor anoth- 
er, who is going to watch out for 
the worker in terms of QA? 


The workers are going to watch 
out for themselves pretty soon. In 
the initial phase, everyone is sur- 
prised by the existence of word 
processors and new equipment. 
Some people immediately resist 
the change, and others look at it 
with sort of a ‘Gee whiz, isn't that 


wonderful” attitude. But, as with 
any technology, the bugs begin to 
appear and a breaking-in period 
follows. There will be a shake- 
down period. Not just a shakeout 
of companies — which there will 
also be — but a shakedown of the 
various technologies. 


In The Third Wave, you men- 
tioned the decentralization of 
society. In many ways, OA 
would seem to be at odds with 
that. How do you resolve such a 
conflict? 


Management must move be- 
yond its second wave or industri- 
alized management style. Typing 
pools or WP centers, for example, 
are highly unimaginative uses of 
those technologies. Inevitably 
they will bring resistance and 
opposition. 

Why the big push for office 
automation now? The industrial- 
ization of America produced mass 
production, mass consumption, 
mass everything. But since 1955, 
we have begun to go the other 
way. From mass production, we 
have moved increasingly to cus- 
tomized short-run production. 
That's the process of demassifica- 
tion I described in The Third 
Wave. 

At the same time, we began to 
break the mass consumer market- 
place into increasingly smaller 
segments. We're changing the dis- 
tribution from supermarkets to 
boutiques; the ultimate boutique 
is the home. 

At every level, society is moving 
to a higher level of differentiation, 
becoming an internally more com- 
plex system. 

What does that have to do with 


office automation? A lot. 
The more complex the 
components of the system, 
the more information 
you'll have to exchange. 
When we were a mass so- 
ciety, we had to exchange 
more information than the 
local villager does in an ag- 
ricultural system. When 
we went to the industrial 
revolution, we invented 
the mass media, telephone 
and various communica- 
tions tools to handle an in- 
creased information load. 

Now we're at another 
revolutionary moment. So- 
cial structures are going 
from the relatively low di- 
versity of mass society to 
the relatively high diversi- 
ty of the demassified 
society. 

As we move to a higher 
diversity, we need more in- 
formation to predict the 
behavior of other units. As 
a result, file cabinets begin 
to be overloaded. Pretty 
soon, the clerks are going 
crazy and the bureaucracy 
is unable to keep up with 
the paperwork. And then 
from nowhere, word pro- 
cessors, computers and 
telecommunications 
appear. 

What we're doing is ex- 
panding the channels of 

communications in order to han- 
dle the higher level of information 
flow required by a more demassi- 
fied society. The theory of demas- 
sification is one of the key reasons 
for the information explosion; it 
helps to explain why this industry 
has suddenly become as impor- 
tant as it has. 


That seems to be a fairly key 
question. You automate and yet 
try to create a more individualis- 
tic, more democratic approach 
to working. 


Give the individual more discre- 
tion, more varied job functions, a 
greater sense of control over the 
situation, and you get more output 
than you will if you simply as- 
sume he is a sort of unnecessary 
interference in the system. 


What happens to those cleri- 
cal jobs that remain? Somebody 
has to do them; even the ma- 
chines that facilitate these tasks 
have to be operated by someone. 


People should not be expected 
to spend their full time doing the 
same thing. If a person is going to 
spend a considerable amount of 
time typing routine stuff, he ought 
to have some other function in the 
company as well. It would be a ter- 
rific motivator to get away from 
that machine. The machines 
themselves can be designed to be 
more comfortable — less cold, 
metallic, frosty. I think they ought 
to be made out of terry cloth. 


Will the unions pick up office 
automation as an issue here as 
they have in Europe? 








I feel certain they will. They 
have already. If I were on manage- 
ment’s side and the union were 
complaining and making noises, 
I'd probably be uncomfortable. 

But if I look at it from the out- 
side, I have to say some pressure 
is good. Otherwise, who is going to 
insist that we pay adequate atten- 
tion to health standards and job 
decency? 

Without some external pres- 
sure on the system, a tendency to 
cut corners will always exist, and 
the outfit that cuts the most cor- 
ners is going to have the cheapest 
price. Technically, that would be a 
positive feedback cycle going in 
the wrong direction. Unions cre- 
ate a countervailing force. Even if 
it’s sometimes misinformed and 
even if it’s strident — which I 
think it is — nevertheless, it’s 
good for it to be there. If there 
were some other institutions in 
society to do it, fine. But in fact, 
there really aren't. 


Is the job of secretary dead or 
dying, as you pointed out in The 
Third Wave? 


Certain functions are repetitive 
and probably inescapable, so I 
don't look for the total elimination 
of routine. But I see routine as be- 
ing less and less important. 

Nobody likes to spend half his 
life typing and retyping, particu- 
larly retyping. To the degree that 
we simplify that process, that’s a 
plus. To the degree that the secre- 
tary is invited to think, that’s all 
to the good. The move toward the 
assignment of routine tasks to 
machines has one of two results. 
Either no tasks remain for the 
workers and unemployment is 
therefore a big problem. Or 
there are tasks, and they 
tend to be more discretion- 
ary, more creative and so 
on. No machine can do 
what my secretary does 
now — exercise judgment. 

It's clear we are going in 
a basically good direction. 
But you have to be careful 
not to dehumanize the sys- 
tem, because the really 
valuable stuff comes from 
people. 


How will executives re- 
spond to the OA push? 


It depends on how much 
time is involved in learn- 
ing to use the system. De- 
spite all the beautiful 
design, systems today are 
still very primitive, and the 
cost of learning them is 
still very high. As a result, 
a natural resistance exists 
on the part of executives 
who regard their time as 
extremely valuable. An- 
other problem is that if you 
learn a complex system, 
but use it only infrequent- 
ly, you will unlearn it very 
quickly. 

Executives are oral, not 
print-oriented types. They 
are more comfortable with 
oral communication than 
with written. When we can 


OA 


begin talking to the machines flu- 
ently, they’ll be very happy to use 
them. 


What will happen as young 
managers versed in computer 
technology come into executive 
positions? 


Again, an engineering notion is 
behind a lot of this stuff that says 
you can turn people on and 
they're going to be highly produc- 
tive 100% of the time. That’s 
nonsense. 

We have to break through the 
idea that an executive is a person 
who drives 33 miles a day toa cen- 
tral location where hundreds or 
thousands of people work in cubi- 
cles, and, unless you go there, 
nothing gets done. That’s an ab- 
surdity. The office of the future is 
going to be smaller and decentral- 
ized — it’s not going to look like 
that. Typing pools or factory-style 
organization will gradually break 
down when we discover more pro- 
ductivity can be achieved through 
other forms of motivation and or- 
ganization. 


The electronic cottage theory 
— working at home or at remote 
work sites — seems to suggest a 
rethinking not just of technical 
aspects of the office but of the 
whole concept of work. 


Let’s take the reconceptualizing 
of a job and work. Why do! think 
millions of people will be working 
at home? Because it is economi- 
cally unproductive the other way. 

The country is frantically try- 
ing to increase ‘‘productivity,’’ the 
buzzword of the year. 

In the drive to increase produc- 


tivity, what is the single most an- 
tiproductive thing you can do? 
Two approaches are common: you 
either squeeze the worker or you 
introduce smarter machines. All 
the gains that can be made from 
OA and from squeezing the work 
force are absolutely small pota- 
toes compared with potential 
gains for the economy in shifting 
a significant number of jobs into 
the home. 

Why? Because if the price of 
transportation goes up, the work- 
er has to ask for a wage increase 
in order to get to the office. A 
transportation subsidy is there- 
fore built into the wage package. 
In addition, to sustain the com- 
muting system, the company has 
to provide parking lots, cafeterias 
and locker rooms, not to mention 
the public infrastructure — taxes 
for things like roads, highways 
and police. 

When you begin to aggregate 
the cost for all that and then re- 
calculate productivity figures, you 
suddenly notice the enormous 
drag on the economy or on any in- 
dividual company. What could 
you save by giving the worker a 
machine, allowing him to go home 
and work at the hours when he is 
most productive in the style in 
which he is most comfortable? 
Compared with any technological 
work changes we've talked about, 
the potential productivity gains 
are just enormous. We can pick up 
1% here or 1% there, but doing 
this, you can pick up 20%. 


Many organizations are trying 
work at home on a very small 
scale. What must happen for this 
to become a large-scale phenom- 
enon? 


We have to break through the idea that 
an executive is a person who drives 33 
miles a day to a central location where 
hundreds or thousands of people work 
in cubicles and, unless you go there, 
nothing gets done. 











First, it may not come through 
big companies. Maybe we're look- 
ing in the wrong place. Perhaps 
the first development will be 
through very small enterprises 
and very innovative and entrepre- 
neurial people doing their own 
thing. 

I see people going to a company 
and saying, ‘“You now have X 
number of people in the office 
handling invoices. Contract that 
out to us. We'll stay at home and 
get it done for you. Pay us a flat 
amount and we'll be your invoice 
department. We'll be a separate 
company and we can do it cheaper 
than you're doing it.”’ In fact, I'm 
certain they could do it cheaper 
than it’s now being done. At that 
point, you get a mesh between the 
little entrepreneurs and the larger 
organizations, and it begins to be 
profitable for both sides. I see it 
spreading. Almost gravity-like 
forces are moving in that direc- 
tion. 

However, I have to disabuse two 
cliches that are attributed to me. 
The first is that everybody is going 
to work at home. I don’t think 
that’s true. The second is the idea 
that people are going to work only 
at home. I don't believe that ei- 
ther. 

The notion of social isolation is 
the primary argument raised 
against work at home. This is an 
historical absurdity. It presup- 
poses that people were lonely be- 
fore we had factories to bring 
them together. Emotional bonds, 
close social contact and the oppo- 
site of social isolation were pre- 
sent before we got to the 
alienating factory. 


But people do get much of 
their socialization from 
their jobs and they would 
lose that. 


They do. They might 
lose some of that, but they 
would pick up a consider- 
able degree through closer 
contact with the family 
unit, more time spent with 
the kids, in the comniunity 
and with their neighbors. 

The way the system 
works now, you go to work 
and the suburb becomes a 
graveyard of loneliness. 
You come back. You've 
fought the traffic and it’s 
now nine and a half, 10 
hours later. You're dead 
tired. You take a six-pack 
and watch some idiot pro- 
gram on television — you 
don’t have the energy to do 
anything else. 

Turn that around. Now 
you work at home all day. 
You get up at 9:30 or 10. 
You feel productive. You 
put in a day’s work, and 
now it’s evening — boy, 
have you got cabin fever. 
You want out and so you go 
out. You go toa restaurant, 
a theater, a community po- 
litical organization. You 
get involved in the commu- 
nity in a way you don't 
when you've spent your 
days away. 
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But it’s not for every- 
body. Some marriages 
would crack instantly un- 
der the strain of together- 
ness. Others would be 
cemented together. 


Have you seen exam- 
ples of techno-rebels — 
as you called them in The 
Third Wave — fighting 
office automation? 


There is a lot of resis- 
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I have no idea how legitimate the 
claims are about CRT health hazards. 
But if companies don’t want to find 
themselves involved in a lot of law- 
suits in five or 10 years, they should 
be thinking about these issues now. 


tance and a lot of resent- 
ment. The questions of 
physical security of ma- 
chines and data security 
are going to be aggravated 
by the attempt to turn the 
office into a factory. Fac- 
tories are hellish places. 
The objective of this tech- 
nology should be to elimi- 
nate that environment 
entirely. 

The most advanced 
form of production may in 
fact not be mass produc- 
tion but customized pro- 
duction based on high 
technology. It may involve 
‘“headcraft’’ rather than 
handcraft. 





The response to tech- 
nology in the office, 
though, has been very 
positive. 


They love the machines, surely. 
Most people who use word proces- 
sors don't want to go back to type- 
writers. I understand that. I spent 
half of my adult life retyping dirty 
manuscripts. Using a word pro- 
cessor is liberating. But at the 
same time, I don't have to sit there 
and use it eight hours a day, five 
days a week. I would urge the ex- 
ecutive to try that routine one 
week a year and see how long he 
could take it. 

I have no idea how legitimate 





some of the claims.are about the 
health hazards associated with 
the CRTs. I'm skeptical. But it is 
not an issue to be shrugged aside. 
If companies don’t want to find 
themselves involved in a lot of 
lawsuits in five or 10 years, they 
should be thinking about these is- 
sues now. 


Isn't that a basic obstacle for 
something like OA? Things get 
bad and our society says, ‘‘Let’s 
go back to the good old days."’ 
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We’re not the only society that 
does that, but we are good at it. It’s 
one of the big differences between 
ourselves and the Japanese. 


I’m extremely skeptical when 
all these experts tell us to adopt 
Japanese management models. 
Personally, I challenge the as- 
sumption that Japanese produc- 
tivity is higher than ours. It 
depends on which narrow sector 
of the economy you look at. The 
Japanese are very good at certain 
things, but their secret weapon is 
not technology or management — 
it’s being future focused. That de- 
rives from their being an island 
and being extremely vulnerable, 
whereas our complacency comes 
from our being a continent and 
less vulnerable. 


People tell us Japan is number 
one and we ought to do central 
planning or strategic planning 
along the Japanese model, or that 
their education system is better 
than ours. These people are really 
smoking opium — they’re trying 
to sell us a used Toyota. Because 
right now the Japanese are pre- 
cisely reevaluating all of their sys- 
tems. 


If you talk to the leaders of Ja- 
pan — and I’ve talked to prime 
ministers, top corporate execu- 
tives, members of the Diet and 
journalists — they all say we’ve 
got to change the present system. 
It doesn’t produce creative kids. 
It’s made for standardization. It’s 
made to turn out obedient factory 
workers, and that’s not what 
we're going to need. 


So we in the States are being 
told to model our selves on in- 
creasingly obsolete systems. 
There really is a big difference go- 


ing from Japan, where ev- 
ery day’s newspapers are 
filled with the future and 
the bookstores are lined 
with books about the fu- 
ture, to this country, 
where you really have to 
fight to get the future into 
the public discussion. 


Since we're entering 
the information age and 
most people will be in- 
volved in producing in- 
formation or services, 
who will produce the 
products necessary for 
the quality of life we are 
used to? 





We will have auto plants 
and steel plants, but 
they'll be manned by very 
few people. The manufac- 
turing work force will be 
down to the size of the ag- 
ricultural work force, ac- 
cording to some estimates. 

There will be an enor- 
mous growth in service oc- 
cupations. We haven't 
even begun to invent all 
the services that are sale- 
able in this society. Low 
tech is going to have to be- 
come high tech. 


Describe the office of 
the year 2000. 


I think we're going to get away 
from the idea that machines are 
made of metal. 

I was joking earlier when I said 
that machines could be made of 
terry cloth, but it’s not such a cra- 
zy thing to begin looking at the im- 
plications of biotechnology for the 
computer industry. 

Eventually, I see some kind of 
fusion between computer technol- 
ogy and genetic technology in a 
more general sense. When those 
two things hit, there will be an 
enormous leap forward in techno- 
logical possibilities. 

We're obviously blue-skying 
now — but why does a computer 
have to have a keyboard? If you're 
going to talk to it, it doesn’t need a 
keyboard. I can imagine a comput- 
er that looks like a piece of cello- 
phane and sits on the wall. If it 
has the right internal processing 
capabilities, it really doesn’t mat- 
ter what its shape is. . 

Our homes are going to change 
in structure. I think our concep- 
tion of family is also going to 
change. Those things are closely 
connected with work and with 
production. If you think of society 
as a very complex open system 
with a lot of chance operating in it 
and a lot of surrealism mixed in, it 
nevertheless has certain structur- 
al characteristics that interact. 

If you ask me what the office is 
going to look like, I have to ask 
some things in turn. 

What's the military going to 
look like? What’s the home going 
to look like? What’s our definition 
of work going to be? 

And only then can I begin to 
imagine how an office might be 
reshaped. QA 





Laid Plans... 


OA planning should take employees’ 
needs into consideration. Unfortu- 
nately, that isn’t always the case. 


Judging from the system carcasses 
littered about the office automation 
landscape, we in DP do not seem to 
have a valid model of how people use 
information or how the use of infor- 
mation changes people. Personal 
computing, text processing, decision 
support systems, host center data 
bases or any of the public data net- 
works can change the behavior and 
information-using patterns of their 
users. Information systems and us- 
ers develop together; we can only 
hope each improves the other. 


By William S. Brown 


If this symbiotic view of infor- 
mation systems development is cor- 
rect, how does one go about 
specifying a system? Information 
systems developers must answer 
four fundamental questions: 

¢ Functions: What does the 
user want to do? 

¢ Capacities: How should the 
system be sized, in terms of storage, 
memory, input, printing and 
communications? 

¢ Topology: Where should the 
system perform each function? 


Which functions should be central- 
ized, which distributed? 

e User characteristics: What 
are the ergonomic, training, admin- 
istrative, cultural and organizational 
characteristics? 

Although all the questions are 
important and highly interrelated, 
the key question is the first: What 
does the user want to do? Answers to 
this question delimit the answers to 
the other three. The user must de- 
cide if he wants personal computing; 
personal copying; word processing; 
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optical scanning; electronic mail; 
electronic filing; voice store-and- 
forward capabilities; photocompo- 
sition; business graphics; access 
to host center computing, such as 
large data bases; public data net- 
works; interactive financial mod- 
eling or legal search services. 
Confronted with a pressing mix of 
problems, the user often seizes on 
the first solution that seems to 
solve a significant portion of those 
problems. As a result, the first 
venture into OA for many organi- 
zations has been WP. Solutions 
for the ‘text processing prob- 
lems’ are abundant, easy to im- 
plement and relatively cheap. 
Never mind that the solutions 
sometimes turn out to be wrong 
— and costly. 


sers are often misled by 
the seemingly low costs of 
systems. Hardware costs 


are declining dramatically. Soft- 
ware costs are reasonable for 
most off-the-shelf software. 
These relatively low costs, howev- 
er, tend to mask the true value of 
the system to its users. 

A personal computer may cost 
$3,500, the printer $500 and the 
spreadsheet software and data 
base management system another 
$1,000. The value the user adds to 
the system, by developing person- 
al programs and loading the initial 
collection of data, may cost his or- 
ganization another $15,000 to 
$30,000 in burdened staff time. 
Replacing the data or programs 
could cost even more in lost oppor- 
tunity costs. This is the value- 
added cost of the system — the 
value added to the system by its 
successful use. It’s this cost that 
walks out the door when the de- 
veloper of a successful but com- 
plex and unmaintainable system 
leaves an organization. 

We enjoy an embarrassment of 
riches, in this, the New Informa- 
tion Age. Many organizations are 
rushing to support their profes- 
sional staff with personal work- 
stations, without much thought 
2bout how these devices will be 
integrated into the other informa- 
tion systems already in place or 
planned. Other organizations, 
recognizing that pitfalls do exist, 
turn for help to their DP depart- 
ments, which trot out the classic 
systems development methodolo- 
gy in fond remembrance of the 
“good ol’ days."’ 

The classic model for informa- 
tion systems deveiopment de- 
pends on a structure that has 
great rational appeal but is rarely 
in tune with reality. One version, 
which is always defined in terms 
of neat predictable phases, has 
the business analyst sit down 
with the user to perform a feasi- 
bility study and then a functional 
requirements definition. The ana- 
lyst tries to find out what the user 
wants to do. Implementation al- 
ternatives are evaluated, and the 
next phase is turned over to the 
systems designer, who lays out 
the general and detailed design 
specifications. These in turn be- 
come blueprints for the system 
implementors, usually a team of 
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programmers with a varying mix 
of skills and orientations. At this 
point, the business analyst and 
user get involved again, readying 
the system and its documentation 
for user tests and installation. 

The classic model has great ap- 
peal for management because it 
believes the results of each phase 
are measurable and, if the project 
is late or over budget, corrective 
actions can be taken before ca- 
lamity strikes. The classic model 
probably does have some applica- 
tion, particularly for large multi- 
year systems development 
projects. Where it clearly does not 
apply is in the implementation of 
OA information systems. What 
users want to do with OA systems 
tends to change dramatically, par- 
ticularly during the first few years 
of the system's life cycle. 

A more useful model for the de- 
velopment of OA systems might 
be drawn from synecology, the 


What users want to 
do with QA systems 
tends to change dra- 

matically, particu- 
larly during the first 
few years of the sys- 

tem’s life cycle. 


branch of ecology that deals with 
the structure, development and 
distribution of ecological commu- 
nities. If man is seen as a tool- 
using creature, with information 
as his principle tool, then the 
study of interrelationships be- 
tween man and information could 
be labeled the ecology of infor- 
mation. 

Communities may vary in size 
from a handful of individuals to 
several hundred. Constituency of 
the communities may vary, and 
individuals may belong to several 
information-using communities, 
each with its own set of informa- 
tion systems, at the same time. 
Some information systems serv- 
ing these communities will be 
automated; many important ones 
will not. The ecological model for 
information systems development 
is valuable for two reasons: It is a 
humanistic view, with an empha- 
sis on the tool user rather than on 
the tool (the technology). Second, 
it compels the system developer to 
think about both the individual 
and groups of individuals, whose 
information requirements and 
patterns of usage change 
constantly. 

One of the first principles can 
be stated as follows: 

¢ Information users and sys- 
tems are both symbiotic and syn- 


ergistic: symbiotic in that an 
almost organic interdependency 
exists between user and system; 
synergistic, because the sum of 
the combined effects is greater 
than the total of the individual 
contributions. The successful use 
of an information system changes 
the user, sometimes profoundly. 
The information system must be 
capable of accommodating an 
evolving user or find itself relegat- 
ed to the junkyard. 

The human need to grow, to 
learn and to change may be one of 
the most deep-rooted human 
needs. From early in our exis- 
tence, we form patterns in our 
minds of how the world works. If 
those patterns remain static and 
fixed, we stagnate. The force of 
technology is driven by this need 
to grow. Because the new OA tech- 
nologies can be so supportive of 
this basic human need, this 
brings us to the second principle: 

® OA has vast potential for ben- 
eficial change. Not only can it 
change us as individuals, but also 
it can change the design of work 
and how work is structured, how 
organizations are developed and 
how, eventually, society itself is 
organized. Ensuring that such 
changes are indeed beneficial 
poses some interesting chal- 
lenges. Not only management but 
also employees and employee rep- 
resentatives (such as unions) 
must be open to the change. 

If you are charged with develop- 
ing an OA strategy or system for 
your organization, you may won- 
der what real-world implications 
will result from these theories. A 
complete catalog of possible impli- 
cations will not be attempted 
here, but it is useful to begin such 
a process. OA strategies and svs- 
tems can be developed by follow- 
ing these general suggestions. 

¢ Form an OA team within the 
organization. Include potential us- 
ers, information system profes- 
sionals, administrators, 
secretarial and clerical support, 
records management and human 
resource people. A user represen- 
tative should lead the team and 
user requirements should govern. 
All too often, technical issues 
cloud the proceedings and force 
unrealistic constraints. If union 
representatives are enlightened, 
you may want to include them on 
the OA team. A well-qualified OA 
consultant can be very helpful at 
this point. Check consultants’ ex- 
perience, training, orientation 
and references carefully. 

The most important step is to 
properly scope the OA team’s ef- 
forts. Management and users 
must understand that the team 
plans to review a mix of technol- 
ogies and systems, not just WP or 
records processing or personal 
computing. If they're not antici- 
pated and dealt with at the begin- 
ning, turf problems can lead to a 
premature death for OA efforts. 

¢ Develop an overall OA archi- 
tecture. At this point, it does not 
need to be much more than a 
shopping list of possible OA pro- 
jects. Although not necessarily 
rigorous or exhaustive, it should 
give a fairly detailed description of 
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Information Database will be 
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Taming the renegade p.c. 
Cullinet’s intelligent micro-to-mainframe connection. 


It starts with one personal computer. Then another. Then 
several. And over time it grows clear that personal computers are here 
to stay and that you in data processing will have to bring information 
to them. 
Enter a relational-based information center for IBM and 
Apple's Lisa persons computers called the Cullinet Information Database. 
The Cullinet Information Database runs 
on IBM mainframes where it summarizes and 
stores data from all computerized file 
systems inside and outside of the 
corporation including V/SAM files and 
IDMS or IMS database systems. 
This way, a personal 
computer user gains direct access to 
an infinitely broader source of data 
in avery simple way. The Cullinet 
Information Database also provides 
a software connection to link 
personal computers in a network. 
Thus, giving the people who use 
personal computers a way to share 
their information with others. 
a Now. you can bring a workable 
7 defir ied strategy to corporate personal 
—_ compunne. And because the Cullinet Information 
Dafshiase Piedras with IDMS/R as well as Cullinet’s Applications 
Software and Cullinet Personal Computer Software, you can create a 
system from one supplier for a free and fluid exchange of information 
across the whole corporation. 
You can, in short, turn personal computers into the useful tools 
they were always meant to be. Instead of the renegades they've become. 


The answer is software. 
And software is Cullinet. 


For information and a seminar schedule call 617-829-7700. © 1983 Cullinet Software, Inc., 400 Blue Hill Drive, Westwood, MA. 02090. 





the organization’s goals, objec- 
tives and administration. Some 
attention must be paid to existing 
and planned information sys- 
tems. The most important part 
will be the selection of the first OA 
project. Two or three possibilities, 
along with descriptions of the 
pros, cons, relative costs and im- 
pact on the organization, should 
be presented to the most senior 
management for its reeommenda- 
tions. Each possibility should be 
described in terms of function, ca- 
pacities, topology and user 
characteristics. 

¢ Start with the first OA pro- 
ject. It should be small but visible 
and relevant. Link the OA pro- 
ject’s objectives to organizational 
objectives. Avoid applications 


On The 
Surface, 


All Diskettes 


But They’re Not. 


Most diskette manufacturers 


claim that they 100% surface test their 
diskettes—and they do. But only on 


the tracks. 
Dysan goes a bit further and 
tests not only on but between the 


tracks. By 100% testing both on-and- 
between-tracks, Dysan certifies that 
both the primary track and the guard 


band areas on every diskette are 
100% bit error-free, totally void of 


missing or extra pulse. That can make 
quite a bit of difference in your sys- 
tem’s performance. Temperature and 
humidity distortions or slight head 
misalignments won't cause the user 


to write On untested areas. That 
means fewer errors, greater data 
integrity, and more confidence 
with every keystroke 


First in a Series 


100% 
Surface Testing 


OA 


with a mix of technologies, such 
as WP and electronic mail. If this 
step is done with care, it should be 
possible to add functions later 
with relative ease. Also avoid first 
applications that require pro- 
found changes in the policies, pro- 
cedures or organization itself. 

* Shop for vendors, not for spe- 
cific system solutions. Choose 
your primary vendor with the atti- 
tude that your vendor’s systems 
will be around for a while and the 
organization's very existence will 
depend on them — this is no time 
to be penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish. Consider the acquisition cost, 
but balance that against the val- 
ue-added cost, as discussed above. 
The primary vendor should be 
chosen on its ability to offer as 


Background: 

Magnetic tracks on the surface of 
the diskette are twelve thousandths 
of an inch (.012) in width and are 
separated on both sides by erased 
guard bands eight thousandths of an 
inch (.008) in width to protect the flux 
change information on the tracks. 
Other Benefits: 

Dysan diskettes also incorporate 
a proprietary DY'™ lubricant which 
guards against signal loss caused by 
surface abrasion and resonation. 
Advanced burnishing techniques are 
used to flatten microscopic surface 
peaks. This provides optimum head- 
to-disc interface. On top of that an 
exclusive “hands-off” auto load certi- 
fication system allows Dysan to test 
each and every diskette and elimi- 
nates any possibility of handling 
errors prior to packaging and 
shipment 

These superior product charac- 
teristics protect your true investment 
in a floppy diskette. The actual cost of 
a diskette is not just the purchase 
price, but the purchase price plus the 
time you spend to fully load the disc. 
That's a big investment. And that’s 
why Dysan goes a bit further to make 
diskettes which are the finest that 
money can buy. 


wide a spectrum of integrated sys- 
tems as possible, along with its 
ability to offer a specific solution 
congenial with your first OA 
project. 

Be skeptical of vendor claims 
about the degree of integration of 
their systems. Insist on visiting 
other organizations where these 
integrated systems are in use. 
Take your OA team with you and 
gather notes about implementa- 
tion details, such as standards, 
controls and training. As part of 
your evaluation of vendors, con- 
sider abilities and past perfor- 
mance when it comes to training, 
on-site consulting, research direc- 
tion and financial stability. Later, 
as your OA information systems 
mature, you can solicit other ven- 
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on one side or both sides, soft or 
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DY'® is a trademark of Dysan Corporation 
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dors to fill in the gaps of your pri- 
mary vendor’s product and 
service offerings. 

¢ Begin immediately to develop 
the necessary controls, proce- 
dures, standards, training re- 
sources and other forms of 
administrative support that may 
not seem so important now — 
they are. If you did your home- 
work during your visits to other 
organizations, you should have a 
decent set of material with which 
to begin. A good vendor should be 
able to assist you with this, but 
only if you ask. 

e As you achieve successes 
with OA implementations and 
your information systems mature, 
it will become more apparent that 
significant opportunities exist to 
capitalize further on this wealth 
of technologies, but only if work is 
redesigned or the basic structure 
of the organization itself is al- 
tered. Major opportunities exist to 
make work more humane and 
people more productive. One im- 
pediment to OA has been the real- 
ization that, if it is to be used 
really well, profound changes will 
be needed within the organization 
or the way work is done. 

Management afflicted with a 
shop-floor attitude toward OA, 
who see it principally as a chance 
to get rid of half the typing pool, 
would do well to try and adopt a 
more holistic view of the work 
place. Although they may not sub- 
scribe to the ecological thesis ar- 
ticulated elsewhere, management 
must see that profound changes 
in work attitudes and habits are 
possible and can be beneficial, not 
only to employees, but to the bot- 
tom line as well. 

Changes in work redesign or or- 
ganizational restructuring should 
not be attempted single-handedly, 
however. Competent consultants 
should be employed. At this point, 
reliance on your OA vendor for 
support can be disastrous. Most 
major vendors themselves must 
go outside the organization when 
changes of this sort are con- 
templated. 

¢ Always keep in mind that you 
will probably never get a solid an- 
swer to the key question: What 
does the user want to do? What 
you will get is an answer that tells 
you what the user wants to do 
first or next. As the user gains ex- 
perience with the system and his 
knowledge grows, he will become 
more demanding. It may be small 
comfort, but user requests for im- 
provements and changes to the 
system often are not signs of dis- 
satisfaction, but rather of accep- 
tance and reliance. 

¢ Remember two things: There 
are no guarantees, and there is no 
such thing as a free lunch. Enter 
into the process with as open and 
inquiring a mind as you can mus- 
ter. Plan on working overtime. 
Work with your fellow team-mem- 
bers and value their contribu- 
tions. Give everyone a stake in the 
process. Be fair and forthright 
with vendors. And good luck! QA 


Brown is a consultant in Santa 
Fe, N.M. 
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Despite a stumble, NBI 
hopes to be a fast 
climber in the OA mart. 


By Glenn Rifkin 


Tom Kavanagh is growing weary of responding 
to questions about NBI, Inc.’s third-quarter 
losses. The Boulder, Colo.-based company’s 
undaunted leader would rather forget the $3.5 
million drop in revenues that startled high- 
tech watchers and stunned employees last 
April. Kavanagh has acknowledged the critical 
mistakes that brought about NBI's first down 
quarter in five years, and he is ready to charge 





toward what he feels is the inev- 
itable recovery. 


o Kavanagh, the loss is 
merely a momentary 
stumble. He has set his 
sights on making NBI ‘“‘the major 
independent supplier of high-per- 
formance office information sys- 
tems in the world’’; buoyed by the 
April introduction of an entire 
new line of office systems prod- 
ucts, Kavanagh feels that NBI is 
on the way. ‘We mean to be num- 
ber one. That’s our corporate goal, 
and we expect to do just that.” 
Such inspirational declarations 
smack of corporate rhetoric. How- 
ever, if any of the small indepen- 
dent office systems firms have a 


shot at competing head-on with 
IBM, Digital Equipment Corp., 
Wang Laboratories, Inc. and the 
other top vendors in the OA arena, 
it may just be NBI. 

The transition, however, will 
not be easy. With a solid reputa- 
tion as a WP vendor, NBI is now 
using its knowledge of the office 
environment in its drive to be- 
come a major OA vendor. The ex- 
pansion into the office systems 
market has already struck NBI a 
blow — the third-quarter loss and 
other internal problems. Whether 
the move will be a success re- 
mains to be seen. Whatever the 
outcome, this coming year will be 
a critical one for NBI. 

According to Kavanagh, the 
third-quarter loss was a result of a 
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““blow out’’ second quarter that 
‘sucked a lot of business into that 
quarter”’ and a change in the sales 
forces’ compensation plan. An- 
other major factor in the loss was 
that customers reportedly got 
wind of impending product an- 
nouncements and decided to mark 
time until they saw what the com- 
pany had in mind. Kavanagh said 
company officials were well aware 
of the problems and forewarned 
investors and financial analysts 
of the impending bad quarter. De- 
spite the warnings, the loss hit 
home for the company’s 1,800 
employees who have always felt 
‘an incredible amount of intensi- 
ty and pride here,’’ according to 
Paul Harris, NBI’s manager of cor- 
porate communications. 


Before You Make a Big Mistake, 
Try a Little Computer. 


Planning to buy a portable computer? We 
applaud your decision. We think every personal 
omputer should be portable. 

But before you commit, put the units 
you're considering through Attaché’s Portable 
Computer Fitness Test. After all, you’re going 
to live with your decision a long time, so take a 
few minutes to see if your choice in portables is 
physically fit—to you. 

Go see an Attaché dealer today. You'll 
find that portability has never been in greater 
shape! 


Pick Up And Go. 


Portables are meant to be carried with ease 
Pick up the Attaché. Carry it around the block 
Then try the same thing with the other so 
called portables you're considering. Feel the 
difference a few pounds make! 

Compare Attaché’s size with the 
competition. It’s built to fit your needs! With 
less than half a cubic foot of balanced 
portability, Attaché fits easily under your airline 
seat when traveling. Others don’t 

Sure, Attaché’s size and shape are great 
but it’s super functional too. It'll do everything 
the deskbound computers do, plus let you work 
wherever you want! 


Adjustable 
Comfort. 


Set-up takes only seconds. Plug it in, pop the 
cover, adjust the height. Now go to work! The 
familiar selectric-like keyboard is easy-to-use 
and leaves no guessing. 

Attaché adjusts to you, so you can adjust 
to comfort. Say goodbye to nagging neck and 


back strain. The detachable keyboard and 
moveable handle allow multiple viewing 
angles—so you can work the way that’s best 
for you. Others have only one standard viewing 
position—open 

Screen brightness can be regulated to fit 
your current environment, whether you're 
outside or in your hotel room. Working late at 
night? Turn the audible key tone down for 
quiet; then when needed, turn it back up to the 
sound level of your choice. 


Load a Program 
And Watch 
he Response. 


Load WordStar ®-Plus, and watch Attaché go to 
work! With rapid response every time, you get 
information faster than ever! Possibly the 
quickest portable on the market, this is one 
computer that never wastes time. 

An office at your fingertips! High capacity 
disk storage allows you to store documents, 


Putting solutions 
where the problems are. 


Attache” 


Portable Computer by Otrona 


reports and lengthy spreadsheets, and bring 
them wherever you go. Attaché has several 
times the storage capacity of most competitors. 


Create Your 
Own Graphics. 


It’s simple to make charts with Attaché. 
Express ideas, relate numbers and forecast 
trends with bar, line or pie chart graphics. 
Integrate them into the program you’re working 
on or make hardcopy prints—immediately. 
You'll really appreciate this extra edge of 
competition that Attaché gives you. 


Complete Software 
For Business. 


Attaché comes with four functional, versatile 
software programs, providing everything you'll 
need for business. * WordStar-Plus word 
processing * Charton II™ high resolution graphics 
+ Valet™ time/resource management system 

* Multiplan™ simplified spreadsheet program. 
Attaché is manufactured in Boulder, Colorado. 
Ata starting price of $2695, Attaché is by far 
the best value in computers available anywhere. 


Try Attache! 


We invite you to go to the nearest Attaché 
dealer and take the Attaché Portable Computer 
Fitness Test. We're confident you'll never find 
another portable computer that fits all your 
needs like Attaché. 

Call us toll-free: 


1-800-525-7550 
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Attaché, Charton and Valet are trademarks of Otrona Advanced Systems Corp. Multiplan is a trademark of Microsoft Corp. WordStar is a registered trademark of MicroPro International Corp. 
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The third-quarter loss of $3.5 
million was from revenues of $23 
million, compared with net in- 
come of $2.7 million on revenues 
of $25.1 milion for the third quar- 
ter of 1982. Asa result, stock that 
earlier sold for 47-5/8 dropped to 
30; it has risen slightly since then. 
(Fourth-quarter earnings were 
unavailable at press time.) 

If anything, the loss has made 
NBI that much more determined to 

uucceed and the financial commu- 
nity still looks fairly favorably on 
the company. A report by Gold- 
man Sachs investment house 
stated, ‘‘We are impressed by 
[NBI’s] new products and believe 
they will be well received in the 
marketplace. We thus view prob- 
lems seen in NBI’s third quarter as 
transitory.” 


onditions that caused that 

quarter, the still-confident 

Kavanagh said, don’t exist 
anymore and NBI signed more ma- 
jor account business in the month 
of June than in any month in the 
company’s history. 

The new products contain sev- 
eral additions to the company’s 
Oasys product line as well asa 
family of OA products, including: 

¢ System One, the Integrated 
Work Station (IWS) and the Inte- 
grated System Server (ISS). 

¢ The Oasys 4000 — an ergon- 
omically packaged, lower priced 
version of the Oasys 3000 line of 
cluster and stand-alone WP work- 
stations. The Oasys 3000, consid- 
ered an older system, will be sold 
at a reduced price in order to clear 
out inventories. 

¢ The Oasys 2000 — An Intel 
Corp. 186-based personal com- 
puting workstation, MS/DOS with 
256K bytes of memory designed to 
function as a cluster workstation 
with the Oasys 64 system. 

¢ NBI Net — NBI’s version of 
Ethernet. 

In January, NBI announced a 
3270 (Systems Network Architec- 
ture/Synchronous Data Link Con- 
trol) communications product for 
its Oasys 64 series of shared re- 
source products. Although the 
new products clearly indicate a 
change in emphasis, Kavanagh 
believes the moves are simply the 
next step in a natural progression 
for NBI. 

Except for the Oasys 4000, 
which was shipped on the day it 
was announced, the rest of NBI's 
new products have yet to hit the 
market. It is too early to speculate 
on how successful the products 
will be, according to Michael Ham- 
mer, of Hammer & Co., Inc., a 
Cambridge, Mass., consulting 
firm. ‘‘They are, however, taking 
important steps that show they 
have the correct view of the world. 
There's not much profitability in 
being strictly a word processing 
vendor anymore. They probably 
have the best shot of all the word 
processing companies to be a suc- 
cessful office systems manu- 
facturer.”’ 

For NBI, the move toward OA 
follows a hugely successful ad- 
vance into the WP marketplace. In 
the eight years since it opened its 





doors, NBI has climbed to fifth 
place in that marketplace, behind 
IBM, Wang, Lanier Business Prod- 
ucts, Inc. and DEC, according to a 
report by the International Data 
Corp. (IDC). Having grown at an 
annual rate of more than 100% 
since 1979 with revenues reach- 
ing $100 million for fiscal 1982, 
NBI now has 34 direct branches, 
six district offices and 54 interna- 
tional locations in 17 countries. 


ontrary to legend, NBI does 
not stand for Nothing But 
Initials. Company officials 
are content to let the popular 
myth continue. In actuality, NBI 
was born in 1975 when Kavanagh 
hooked up with Howard “‘Binx’’ 
Selby, who was trying to market a 
small business computer he had 
invented two years earlier. 
Before joining Selby, Kavan- 
agh, with a group of three others, 


‘The industry is 

in an important 

transition, and it 

will be hard and 

expensive. If NBI 
wants to play in the 
big leagues, it will 

cost them.’ 


had left IBM in 1969 to found 
Storage Technology Corp., the 
Boulder-based computer memory 
device outfit. He left STC in 
search of other opportunities, and 
decided to team up with Selby in 
the new growth area of word pro- 
cessing. ‘‘We thought the initials 
NBI were clearly different from 
others in the WP field. It doesn’t 
stand for anything. My feeling is 
that a company name is only what 
you make it,"” Kavanagh said. 

Based in Boulder, a sprawling 
community nestled in the foothills 
of the Rocky Mountains, NBI at- 
tracted a group of talented and 
motivated engineers who were 
turned off by the fast-paced rat 
race of the Silicon Valley. NBI of- 
fered them an opportunity to work 
in what Kavanagh called a 
‘““wholesome”’ atmosphere. 

Solid work environment aside, 
NBI is facing its sternest test by 
entering the OA field. ‘‘The easy 
days are over. The days when a 
WP company had very high profit 
margins are gone. The industry is 
in an important transition and it 
will be a hard and expensive tran- 
sition. If NBI wants to play in the 
big leagues, it will cost them,”’ 
Hammer said. 

According to the financial ana- 
lysts, NBI certainly has the tools to 
join the battle. Paine Webber 
Mitchell Hutchins, Inc. pointed 
out that “‘the announced new 
products position NBI squarely in 
the middle of the office automa- 
tion market, with its word pro- 
cessing niche enhanced and 
secure, but now only one piece of 


OA 


a much greater opportunity.” 

Building on a base of clustered 
products, including the Oasys 
3000 and the Oasys 64, NBI has 
doubled its product line with the 
System One announcements. Al- 
though the company is touting all 
of the new products as integral 
parts of a whole, the Integrated 
Work Station (IWS) is the “‘flag- 
ship*”’ product, according to John 
Melanson, director of advanced 
engineering development. After 
serving the secretary/clerical sec- 
tor of the office since its incep- 
tion, NBI is positioning the IWS to 
capture the ‘‘superprofessional”’ 
— the knowledge worker. 

The IWS resembles the Apple 
Computer, Inc. Lisa and Xerox 
Corp. Star in that it has icons, 


multiple windows and an optional 
mouse. Along with a Unix operat- 
ing system, its tools include data 
base management, document de- 
velopment and word processing, 
business graphics, spreadsheet, 
project scheduling, calendaring, 
and personal computing. Based on 
a 68010 microprocessor, the IWS 
is reportedly much faster than a 
Lisa and can run four seperate op- 
erations simultaneously. 

NBI claims the IWS goes beyond 
the Lisa and Star. However, IWS 
does carry a $12,000 price tag, 
and that figure has brought ex- 
pected response from industry 
analysts. 

Amy Wohl, president of Ad- 
vanced Office Concepts, a Bala 
Cynwyd, Pa., consulting firm, not- 
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ed that the IWS looks the way Lisa 
should have looked. ““They may 
say it doesn’t compare to Lisa, but 
they're wrong. It will be perceived 
by customers that way. It is also 
too expensive to have any impact 
at all. If they could have sold it for 
$6,000 or $7,000, they would 
have something.” 

Kavanagh doesn't agree. He 
called the IWS *‘a VAX on a desk’ 

a tool for a professional who 
spends a large portion of his work- 
ing hours using computer power 
In Kavanagh's opinion, many peo- 
ple will be willing to pay the price 
because of the support they will 
receive from NBI in integrating 
that product into their work 
environment. 

Industry analysts agree NBi is 
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BASF QUALIMETRIC™ FLEXYDISKS’ 
BUILT FOR ETERNITY-WARRANTED FOR A LIFETIME. 


BASF Qualimetric FlexyDisks® offer 
you more...an extraordinary new 
lifetime warranty.* The BASF 
Qualimetric standard is a dramatic 
new international standard of 
quality in magnetic media...insur- 
ance that your most vital informa- 
tion will be secure for tomorrow 
when you enter it on BASF Flexy- 
Disks today. 

We can offer this warranty with 
complete confidence because the 
Qualimetric standard reflects a 
continuing BASF commitment to 
perfection...a process which 
begins with materials selection 
and inspection, and continues 
through coating, polishing, lubri- 
cating, testing, and 100% error- 
free certification. Built into our 
FlexyDisk jacket is a unique two- 
piece liner. This BASF feature traps 
damaging debris away from the 
media surface, and creates extra 
space in the head access area, 
insuring optimum media-to-head 
alignment. The result is a lifetime 
of outstanding performance. 

When your information must be 
secure for the future, look for the 
distinctive BASF package with the 
Qualimetric seal. Call 800-343-4600 
for the name of your nearest 
supplier. 
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on the right track by oper- 
ating in an IBM environ- 
ment. Kavanagh admitted 
it is pointless to try to fight 
the IBM Personal Comput- 
er since it has become the 
de facto standard in the of- 
fice. Designed to run ex- 
clusively in the Oasys 64 
multiterminal environ- 
ment, the Oasys 2000 in- 
dicates NBI plans to avoid 
the stand-alone personal 
computer market. 


hough their WP 
customer list is 
impressive — in- 


cluding General Motors, 
AT&T, U.S. Steel, Allstate 
Insurance, Shell Oil, Gulf 
Oil and virtually every gov- 
ernment agency — NBI 
may face a sterner test get- 
ting the large organiza- 
tions to invest in their OA 
systems. According to 
Wohl, NBI has been most 
successful in “‘second- and 
third-tier-type firms,”’ 
rather than large organiza- 
tions. Companies in those 
size ranges will take longer 
te invest in entire OA sys- 
tems. This can work in 
NBI's favor because it 
gives them more time to or- 
ganize and refine their 
product line. ‘‘The biggest 
thing going against NBI is 
they are not a computer 
vendor and everyone 
knows it,’’ Wohl said. 

NBI has reportedly been 
unwilling to tell customers 
about future directions 
and that is said to have 
hurt them with organiza- 
tions looking for long- 
range planning. The new 
product announcements 
will alleviate that problem 
for the near future, ac- 
cording to Wohl. The man- 
date now will be to gear up 
for producing and ship- 
ping the vast new line. 

‘“We're not a backlog- 
oriented business,’’ Ka- 
vanagh stated. “‘Typically, 
orders we generate in the 
quarter, we ship in that 
quarter. It doesn’t do any 
good to take orders if you 
can’t ship them; if the cus- 
tomer has to wait, he'll go 
someplace else.’’ Until 
now, NBI has been high on 
user satisfaction lists. NBI 
was ranked first among 
the top 20 office system 
vendors in a recent service 
and support user survey 
done by the ‘‘Office Prod- 
ucts Analyst,’’ a newslet- 
ter by MSRA, Inc., a New 
York consulting firm. In 
order to continue this type 
of service and support, NBI 
will have to face the task 
of retraining both the in- 
ternal organization and 
the sales force to comple- 
ment the new product line. 

NBI feels it can meet 
this challenge because it 
has a buffer. It is a cash- 


rich, debtless, indepen- 
dent organization that 
owns its entire facility 
base, including buildings 
and a vast amount of 
prime Boulder real estate. 
As in any expanding or- 
ganization, however, NBI 
has had some growing 
pains. Insiders feel that 
the company is slowly be- 
coming what it had been 
set up to avoid, a large and 
impersonal business. One 
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employee indicated that 
some of the original NBlers 
miss “‘the good old days,”’ 
even though those days 
were just five years ago. As 
the company expands, em- 
ployees can no longer run 
into Kavanagh's office for 
advice; with more than 
1,800 employees, it is im- 
possible to feel the close- 
ness of a smaller group. 
Another problem NBI 
has to deal with is a lack of 


visibility, particularly in 
the East. Making the leap 
into the OA marketplace is 
going to require a greater 
awareness among the gen- 
eral public. Kavanagh be- 
lieves NBI is already visible 
to the people it is seeking 
to attract. In his view, the 
company owes its success 
to its ability to focus, since 
the early days, on what it 
wanted to accomplish — 
on having an overall strat- 


egy that ties together. This 
focus, bringing more pres- 
sure to bear on a point 
than the competitors, has 
made NBI profitable. 

“The underlying thread 
is that we will be a profit- 
able company, and profits 
are the scorecards of win- 
ners,”’ he said. OCA 


Rifkin is a staff writer 


for Computerworld OA. 





More versatility thanever _ 
with Lee Data's 3270 terminal system 


Lee Data’s new Personal Workstation 
now lets you enjoy all the advantages of 
professional business computing plus have 
both 3270 and asynchronous access to 
CPU-based applications—all from the 
same Lee Data workstation! 


That's right! Completely-integrated, 
IBM-compatible personal computing 
— offering the latest functional capabilities 
and these value-added features: 
Support for a wide variety of popular 
applications, including all compatible 
IBM Personal Computer software. 
Personal Workstation-to-host file 
transfer capabilities that allow transfer 
of data from CPU-based files through 
existing system communications net- 


works, meaning no new communications 
networks are ever required. 


A single board design that incorporates 
both display station and printer support, 
as well as 128K of random access 
memory standard—with up to 256K of 
expanded memory on the same board. 
Plus a dual diskette drive feature that 
offers two 5%-inch floppy diskettes, 
each with 320K of storage capacity! 
And four standard system expansion 
slots for add-on requirements as your 
needs change. 


3270 and asynchronous application 
access and now personal computing, 
too—all part of an advanced system 
design by Lee Data. 


Let us show you how easily personal 
computing can become a part of your 
company’s terminal system. 


Call our system specialists toll free: 


800/328-3998 


Designers of innovative systems 
for the information worker 


LEE DATA 
CORPORATION 


7075 Flying Cloud Drive 
Minneapolis, MN 55344 
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New Support for 
The End User 


The migration of office automation 
activities toward multifunctional de- 
cision support stations has received 
much of its impetus from develop- 
ments ir two related areas: 

¢ The proliferation of micro- 
computers in the corporate environ- 
ment. Not only has hardware 
appeared in many managers’ of- 
fices, the level of computing con- 
sciousness among middle manage- 
ment has also risen. 

¢ The broad acceptance of the 
information center concept. This 
concept has emphasized providing 
necessary training and software 
tools to let end users in a mainframe 
environment satisfy their ad hoc 
computing needs independently. 

DP and OA technologies are con- 
verging on the concept of personal 
computing. This environment sup- 
ports the individual's activities and 
thought processes through software 
that allows user involvement in an 
interactive and often iterative solu- 
tion process. Important aspects of 
the personal computing environ- 
ment include user training and ac- 
cess to data — whether that data is 
a letter, a laboratory test result or a 
divisional sales forecast. Although 
personal computing can be imple- 
mented without personal computers, 
‘most management support systems 
are an integrated blend of micro and 
mainframe capabilities. 

The growth of microcomputing 
and the development of in-house in- 
formation centers has profoundly 
affected the DP kingdom of the re- 
mote computing service (RCS) or 
time-sharing vendor. Until recently, 
some RCS vendors primarily sold re- 
source availability to end-user and 
DP departments. However, a review 
of the market indicates that, in reac- 
tion to the current computing envi- 
ronment, most RCS vendors now 
offer a more diverse variety of user- 
oriented products and services. Be- 
cause of their increasing interest in 
end-user (personal) computing, RCS 
vendors now offer many products 
and services useful to organizations 


Remote computing 
service firms aren't 
just for mainframes — 
now they’re offering 
support to microcom- 
puter users, too. 


By William B. Walton 


currently developing or implement- 
ing an office systems strategy. These 
services include networks, applica- 
tions software, microcomputer prod- 
ucts and interfaces and external 
data bases. These areas will be dis- 
cussed separately in the rest of this 
article. 

One major OA objective is to 
make the job of communication easi- 
er within an organization — com- 
munication between two managers 
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in the same building or between two 
computers on opposite coasts. The 
OA communications puzzle has 
many pieces; fitting them together 
successfully will require sophisticat- 
ed data networks. These networks 
must combine geographical coverage 
with the ability to connect equip- 
ment from multiple suppliers using 
different protocols. Network capabil- 
ities are an integral component of 
most RCS vendors’ time-sharing of- 
ferings; less commonly, they are a 
separate value-added service. 

Networking services will be in- 
creasingly important as organiza- 
tions strive to solve compatibility 
problems created by the conver- 
gence of DP and office systems. 
These services will also be needed to 
solve problems that have resulted 
from the independent equipment ac- 
quisition paths different depart- 
ments or divisions have followed in 
recent years. 

The emerging demand for data 
communications has led several 
vendors to offer their networks as 
separate value-added services. 
GTE’s Telenet and Tymshare, Inc.’s 
Tymnet are examples of well- 
established value-added packet- 
switching network services that 
organizations can lease for data 
communications and distributed 
processing. 

IBM's Information Network is a 
relatively new entrant into the time- 
sharing and networking market. In 
an agreement announced recently, 
independent insurance companies 
and agents will use the Information 
Network's processing and communi- 
cations capabilities to transmit 
transactions and other data among 
numerous office locations across the 
country. For this large-scale applica- 
tion, the Information Network is pro- 
viding not only data communica- 
tions, but also protocol conversion 
capabilities that will connect equip- 
ment from nearly 70 different ven- 
dors — equipment previously 
considered incompatible. 

Boeing Computer Services Co. 





(BCS) recently combined its DP fa- 
cilities with the parent company’s 
private telecommunications net- 
work to form the Information Net- 
work Services Group. This new 
group has reportedly evaluated 
the OA market and will be incor- 
porating office functions into the 
network service. 


ther vendors that have 

entered this business in- 

clude ADP Network Ser- 
vices, General Electric 
Information Services Co. (Geisco) 
and United Information Services, 
Inc. (UIS). Because of the excellent 
business opportunities offered in 
the telecommunications area, oth- 
er vendors with strong network- 
ing capabilities will probably soon 
enter the value-added networking 
market. Of course, American Bell, 
Inc.’s Net 1000 service should be a 
significant force in this area. 

Several vendors offer electronic 
mail services (for example, ADP’s 
Automail, Tymshare’s Ontyme, 
UIS's Unimail) as an effective way 
to utilize their network capabili- 
ties. Many of these systems are 
available for in-house installa- 
tion, which allows users and OA 
administrators to use and evalu- 
ate an electronic mail system on a 
time-sharing basis prior to buying 
software. Previous articles 
[‘‘Phone Home,’’ CW OA, Dec. 1] 
have covered these services in de- 
tail, so I will not describe them 
further here. 

DP and office systems are both 
heading toward the area of end- 
user computing, and there they 
will ultimately intersect. However, 
end-user computing requires a 
collection of user-oriented soft- 
ware that can perform office sys- 
tem functions as well as simplify 
the development and implementa- 
tion of data base management, fi- 
nancial modeling, statistics and 
graphics applications. Many in- 
house DP groups are unable to 
provide this variety of software. 
Those that can provide the soft- 
ware frequently lack the staff 
necessary to provide the level of 
support and training end users 
need to independently satisfy ad 
hoc information needs. 

RCS vendors are recognizing 
the new set of opportunities creat- 
ed by the trend toward personal 
computing. As a result, they are 
offering more user-oriented soft- 
ware, such as relational data base 
management systems and fourth- 
generation languages as well as 
more application support to meet 
end-user needs. 

IBM, for example, offers the 
Professional Office System (Profs) 
product on the Information Net- 
work. Profs is an office systems 
product that allows the user to 
send and receive electronic mail; 
maintain calendars; and create, 
edit, file and retrieve documents. 
Completing Profs on the Informa- 
tion Network is IBM's Application 
System, a user-oriented data base 
management system and applica- 
tion development tool that inte- 
grates a range of DP capabilities 
into one environment. These ca- 
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RCS vendors are recognizing the new 
set of opportunities created by the 
trend toward personal computing. As a 
result, they are offering more user- 
oriented software and application 


support to meet end-user needs. 


pabilities include data manage- 
ment, financial modeling. 
statistical analysis, WP and 
graphics. 

Training and support are criti- 


cal areas in the implementation of 
an office system or personal com- 
puting strategy. As mentioned 
above, many in-house time-shar- 
ing groups are unable to provide 
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the appropriate level of service in 
these areas. This situation creates 
a void that several RCS vendors 
are trying to fill. National CSS, 
Inc., for example, offers a strong 
training program to accompany 
its time-sharing products, partic- 
ularly Nomad2. This emphasis on 
training carries over to the No- 
mad2 Information Center prod- 
uct, which is available for 
in-house licensing. Consultation 
on the design and implementation 
of applications, as well as ongoing 
advice and support, are included. 
Vendors such as these have 
learned that training and support 
are important services, and many 
end users are willing to go to an 
outside company for them. 
Because of its versatility, the 
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I want more information about Lanier and Office Automation 


Tell me about Lanier’s 
plans toimplement 
SNA/SDLC protocols 
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microcomputer will be the prima- 
ry vehicle for delivering OA to the 
manager's office. Programs like 
Visicorp’s Visicalc have helped 
clear a space for the micro on the 
manager's desk. When the useful- 
ness of the micro has been proven 
further, applications for it will be 
sought. These additional activities 
will logically include connection to 
mainframe systems as well as 
personal data base, electronic 
mail, calendar scheduling and so 
on. 

Although micros will erode 
some areas of the RCS vendor's 
domain, many vendors see micros 
complementing the mainframe 
products and services they al- 
ready provide. These vendors are 
approaching micros as an oppor- 
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Although micros will erode some areas 
of the RCS vendor's domain, many 
vendors see micros complementing the 
mainframe products and services they 
already provide. 


tunity. to be pursued. Their micro- 
computer products and services, 
which are still being developed, 
can be grouped into three general 
categories: hardware, custom mi- 
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cro/mainframe interfaces and 
stand-alone micro packages with 
optional mainframe “hooks.” 
Most RCS vendors have avoided 
the microcomputer hardware 
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market because of their limited 
ability to compete in this highly 
competitive arena. A few vendors 
have decided to offer hardware, 
but only on a restricted basis — to 
time-sharing customers who are 
understandably confused by the 
wide range of business micros 
available and who are seeking 
comfort in the one-stop-shopping 
approach. Computer Sciences 
Corp. (CSC) is offering the IS50 In- 
fcstation, a Z80-based micro oper- 
ating under CP/M. The IS50 
comes bundled with proprietary 
data entry and communications 
software and also includes Word- 
star for word processing and Su- 
percalc for spreadsheet analysis. 
Control Data Corp. also has a mi- 
cro that runs under CP/M, the Cy- 
bernet 110. This machine is 
based on CDC's 721 terminal and 
can be configured to operate as a 
graphics workstation. Geisco will 
sell or lease IBM personal comput- 
ers to their customers when the 
personal computer is an integral 
component of a Geisco-developed 
distributed processing applica- 
tion. Geisco’s Time-Sharing Inter- 
face program features automatic 
session files, transmission of non- 
Ascii executable binary files, Help 
screens and commands driven by 
function keys. 

Several RCS vendors offer cus- 
tom software interfaces that link 
their mainframe products to pop- 
ular microcomputer packages, 
most notably Visicalc. Citishare’s 
Mainline, for example, allows a 
user to extract security prices, 
dividends and so on from the Citi- 
quote data base and save them for 
local analysis with Visicale and 
other micro programs. 

In 1982, Data Resources, Inc. 
(DRI), in a joint venture with Visi- 
corp, introduced Visilink/Data- 
kits. Visilink is a menu-driven 
communications package that al- 
lows the user to order and receive 
economic and financial informa- 
tion from DRI. This information is 
transmitted in preformatted Visi- 
cale worksheets called Datakits 
These Datakits can also be pur- 
chased from DRI on a prerecorded 
floppy disk for certain specific 
time series. 

Informatics General Corp. is 
also working with Visicorp to de- 


| velop a package to link micros and 


mainframes. Visianswer, the mi- 
crocomputer program, will act as 
Answer/DB, the 
will pro- 


cess the query, downloading the 


| retrieved files or information to 


the micro. 


Micro software that can be used 
in a stand-alone fashion as well as 
in conjunction with mainframe 
systems is also being developed 
and made available by RCS ven- 
dors. Comshare, Inc. offers Micro 
W, a financial modeling system 
for the Apple II and the IBM Per- 
sonal Computer. Micro W not only 
provides a stand-alone modeling 
capability for smaller modeling 
needs, but also can be used to im- 
plement a distributed planning 
system in which micro-based 
models can be accessed and con- 
solidated into a centralized 
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data base on the host computer 
using System W. Similar packages 
are also available from Ross Sys- 
tems (Maps/Pro), UIS (Micro-Fore- 
sight) and others. The increasing 
availability of a micro version of 
the mainframe DBMS (for exam- 
ple, PC/Focus) will provide a par- 
allel capability in the data 
management area. 

In 1982, to solidify their posi- 
tion regarding micros, Comshare 
acquired a microcomputer soft- 
ware developer, Target Software, 
and is now marketing the Target 
product line to its time-sharing 
customers and other interested 
parties. Target packages include 
spreadsheet, financial modeling, 
graphics, and scheduling appli- 
cations 


OA 


One OA objective is to support and 
improve managers’ decision-making 
capabilities — decisions that often 
require information and data not 
included in departmental or corporate 
data bases. 


One of the more elaborate and 
complex microcomputer packages 
being offered by an RCS vendor is 
Boeing Computer Service's Boeing 
Intelligent Terminal System (Bits), 


a family of multifunctional soft- 
ware modules operating under the 
UCSD P-System. Available Bits 
modules include: 

¢ The Intelligent Terminal 





Automatic Data Processing, Inc. 


the world's largest independent computing services company 


announces the tenth anniversary of 


AutoMail 


computer-based message system 


August 31, 1983 


ADP Autonet 
175 Jackson Plaza 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


(313) 769-6800 
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Workstation (communications 
and a full-screen editor). 

¢ The Business Management 
Workstation (spreadsheet and 
business graphics). 

¢ The Data Entry Workstation 
(forms generator and error 
checking). 

¢ The Text Processing Worksta- 
tion (word processing). 

Additional modules, including a 
relational data base and report 
writer, are scheduled for release 
later in 1983. 

One objective of OA is to sup- 
port and improve the decision- 
making capabilities of the 
managerial and professional 
staff. These decisions often re- 
quire information and data not in- 
cluded in the departmental or 
corporate data bases. Many RCS 
vendors offer a wide variety of ex- 
ternal data bases to fill these in- 
formation ‘“‘gaps.” 

Within this area of data base 
services three vendors stand out 
— ADP, DRI and Chase Econo- 
metrics Interactive Data Corp. 
Each is a full-line vendor covering 
econometric and financial infor- 
mation, as well as securities and 
similar capital markets data, on 
both a national and international 
basis. In addition, each vendor 
augments these offerings with de- 
mographic and marketing data 
bases — information frequently 
used in conjunction with econo- 
metric and financial analyses. All 
three offer some industry-specific 
data, but the industries they em- 
phasize are different. 

DRI's Visilink/Datakit offering 
extends its data base services to 
the microcomputer user. ADP’s 
Datapath provides an interface 
between its data bases and Lotus 
1-2-3. Many of the data base au- 
thors — for example, Evans Eco- 
nomics and vendors will 
probably develop custom inter- 
faces between their data bases 
and popular micro products. Data 
bases of the 1980s share charac- 
teristics of the CPUs in the 
1960's. They are large (no one 
needs a whole one), very expen- 
sive to maintain and require ‘‘te- 
chies”’ to keep them current. RCS 
vendors are a logical source to pro- 
vide this information to OA 
environments. 

If RCS vendors, through net- 
works, applications software, ex- 
ternal data bases and 
microcomputer interfaces, have a 
role to play in the development of 
personal computing services, then 
there is also a role for them in an 
office systems strategy. 

Because computer service eco- 
nomics is no longer based on pro- 
cessing logic but on a shared 
information resource, corpora- 
tions seeking true OA environ- 
ments would be wise to monitor 
RCS vendor activity to discover 
ways they can best take advan- 
tage of the plethora of rapidly 
emerging offerings. OA 


Walton is a senior consultant 
wich Real Decisions Corp., a 
Stamford, Conn.-based consult- 
ing firm with an emphasis in the 
time-sharing industry. 
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for the times when mere words are not enough. 


The SPERRYLINK Office System. 


It’s a word processor with the numbers capability and image capability of a data processor. A data 
processor with the stand-alone flexibility of a personal computer. A personal computer that 


reaches the mainframe, for mainframe 
information with mainframe support. 

More: a telecommunications terminal 
with electronic mail and digitized voice 
capabilities; and a link to the world outside. 

Any station can be any and all of these 
things. So the whole system adapts immedi- 
ately to your corporate structure and manage- 
ment philosophy. 

When new needs arise, SPERRYLINK rises 
to the challenge, re-adapting as your company 
grows. 

The SPERRYLINK System. In concept, it 
goes beyond conventional ideas of office auto- 
mation. It is far more than words and numbers, 
voice and image. 

Because it’s a tool designed not simply to 
help people work better. 

But to help people work together. 


—— 


Information. Not automation. 


SPERRYLINK 


| 
| 
OFFICE SYSTEM | 
Sperry Corporation | 
Computer Systems 
Department 100 | 
P.O. Box 500 
Blue Bell, PA 19424 
Use this coupon for more information. Or call toll-free: | 
800-547-8362 (9 a.m. to 5 p.m. E.D.T.). 
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~ We understand how important it is to listen. 





Itcame from 


It all seems like a bad 
dream. But I know now 
that it was anything but. 

I had spent the last 7 
months up to my pixcels in 
a massive project for a little 
known outfit in Kuwait that 
I’m not at liberty to discuss. 

Anyhow, I had 
stepped out for a quick pas- 
trami and mayo and was get- 
ting off the elevator, when I 
noticed the door to the office 
bulging strangely. 

I threw open the door 
and there it was. The most 


- ! Y 
insidious, revolting thing I YY, 
had ever seen. b 


Paper. 

Printouts strangling 
the CRTs. Reference manuals 
running amok in the coat closet. 
Microfiche razing the water 
cooler. Even program listings 
were devouring everything in sight. 

If only somebody had listened when 
I told them about Wright Line’s new work- 
in-process filing products. 

If only they had listened when I told 
them about Wright Line’s Docu-Mate® 
closed containers, media drawer modules 
and workstation mobiles. And how each 
one is designed to put every last inch of 
workstation space to use. 

Didn’t they hear me when I told 
them how Wright Line could help us file 
project materials of all shapes and sizes in 


VY 


ment designed to increase 
productivity as much as 25%? 
A system of filing 
devices, cabinets and work 
surfaces whose sole purpose 
is the ruthlessly efficient 
management of project 
materials. 
A system with the 
flexibility to be shaped to 
virtually any work style, 
personal preference or 
workstation environment. 
I beg you. Don’t 
make the same mistake we 
. did. Wright Line has a 
brochure that goes into the 
entire system in great detail. 
Send for it. The address 
is: Advertising, Dept. 30A, 


h, 160 Gold Star Boulevard, 


Worcester, MA 01606. 


/ But do it now. Before it’s too 


* Wright Line 
A UNIT OF BARRY WRIGHT 





one place? Or how all this was only part of a The newest additions to the InfoMedia™ system: Docu-Mate® closed container. A place 


for project materials of any size, any shape — without binding. Media drawer modules. In 


. aig : . anes printout and letter-size width, for mobile or fixed applications. Workstation mobiles. The 
W hole system of information media manage- maximization of floor space and easy access to information. 





OA FOCUS: 


MICROCOMPUTERS 


Microcomputers are the hot topic 
in the office today. They’re not 
just simple little machines that 
will come in and solve all your or- 
ganization’s problems, however. 
They bring with them new sets of 
problems, new capabilities and a 
whole office full of new users. In 
this issue, ‘“‘OA Focus” spotlights 
the microcomputer and how it 
can help you most. 


Purchasing Micros 
Conquering Microphobia 
WP Software for Micros 
Protecting Your Data 

The Micro/Mainframe Link 





Who Uses CompuPro? 


Those who get the best without gutting the budget. Meet a few. 


Although it owns a large 
minicomputer, Mid-Fiorida Mining 
Company is turning more and more 
frequently to its microcomputer — made 
by CompuPro 

“It's more flexible,” explains Allen 
Edgar; president of the tri-state 
operation that turns a unique absorbent 
clay into a broad line of products 
ranging from cat litter to jet fuel filtrate 

The problem with the mini, 
according to chief financial officer 
Michael Wilkinson, is that modifying its 
programs requires expensive and 
time-consuming outside programming 
By ‘contrast, the firm is adding new 


More than 100 highly placed 
military strategists, one scientist and 
one very ingenious young computer 
hobbyist used CompuPro systems — in 
MGM/UA's new film, “WarGames.” 


Two off-stage CompuPro systems 
ran a variety of on-screen computers, 
creating clever effects programmed by 
the film's computer consultant, Steve 
Grumette 


For a.gigantic war-room set, Mr 
Grumette programmed 120 monitors to 
flash hundreds of different battle plans 


applications to the CompuPro so fast 
that in one year it has taken on 
inventory control, production 
scheduling, sales figures, invoicing, 
customer lists and even executive flight 
planning. Ail of it easily accessible. 

Sales and marketing coordinator 
Tasha Reid, a prime user of the system, 
went from being thoroughly frightened 
of and dissatisfied with computers to 
warning, “Whoever takes my CompuPro 
computer away from me...” 


Mid-Fiorida Mining Company's CompuPro.system 
was integrated by Micro Computer Technology of 
Brandon, Fia 


at eye-boggling speed — all using just 
two CompuPro systems. He credits 
CompuPro's high operating speed and 
optional solid state-disk drive with 
making that scene possible. “We 
couldn't have done it with any other 
machine because at that time there 
wasn't any other M-Drive,” he said 


Reliability was another reason that 
Mr. Grumette chose CompuPro. As he 
put it, “When people are busy making a 
movie, they don’t want to wait for 
somebody to run out and get a printed 
circuit board fixed.’ 


tn a giant testing facility in 
Mississippi, the engines of America’s 
grandest scientific enterprise are 
constantly being perfected. Now, four 
CompuPro systems are coming on-line 
to help NASA's engineers access the 
results of testing the space shuttle’s 
powerful motors. 


One CompuPro system will control 
the onboard computer during hot- 
testing, when speed and reliability are 


BOREXCO finds oil. It sounds 
simple but Borehole Exploration 
Corporation relies heavily on a 
sophisticated system of computer- 
generated, two-and three-dimensional 
magnetic models. 

Another state-of-the-art system — 
from CompuPro — digests the 
megabytes of sensitive measurements 
that are recorded during BOREXCO’s 
sufvey flights over hundreds of miles of 
terrain, 


crucial. Another will replace oid- 
fashioned strip-chart recorders, storing 
and retrieving the torrent of data. 


The information that now fills many 
boxes will soon fit into just one — a 
CompuPro. And that will help NASA 
achieve something for which it has 
become famous — paving the way for 
spinoff developments in the private 
sector. 


CompuPro’s speed, reliability and 
cost-effectiveness won the respect of 
BOREXCO's engineering director, Dr. 
Brad Rehm. “I tooked at others and | 
could not get this level of performance 
at several times the price,” Dr. Rehm 
said. 

Aiso, the CompuPro has trimmed 
BOREXGO's timesharing costs on a big 
minicomputer by as much as $7,000 a 
month. All of that without a single 
breakdown in two years. 


What makes CompuPro systems so widely used 
and just as widely respected ? 


Performance, quality and reliability. 


Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Grumette, Dr. Rehm and NASA's test crew 
ve credentials in their fields. Maybe that’s why they 
chose a computer with such a solid reputation 


CompuPro, the common sense computer 
with uncommon credentials, for business, 
scientific and industrial computing solutions. 


ompuPro 


For the location of your nearest Full Service CompuPro 
System Center, call (415) 786-0909 extension 206 or write to 
us at 3506 Breakwater Court, Hayward, CA 94545 





Purchasing 
Micros 


No one is surprised anymore to see microcomputers ap- 
pearing with greater frequency on employees’ desks. 
But questions about how the product gets from the fac- 
tory to the user’s desk have not yet been fully answered. 
The acquisition question is critical, not only from the 
important budgetary standpoint, but also from future 
support, software and integration standpoints. There is 
no single best way to purchase microcomputers. The in- 
dividual needs of a corporation will dictate the best 
method of acquisition. 

Most corporations with more than 1,000 employees 
now have some committee or job function with the set 


purpose of determining what personal computers to use, 
who gets to use them and how to use them. Management 
information systems (MIS) has the critical role in this 
process. Not only does MIS have computer expertise, but 
also it will necessarily be involved in a few years, when 
these users want access to the host. One key part of any 
successful plan for implementing personal computers 
will be directing purchases and resultant support and 
service issues. As the number of dollars spent on per- 
sonal computing increases, it will be necessary to have 
detailed plans in place in order to maximize discounts 
and minimize related costs. 


By Aaron Goldberg 





If you have a Personal Computer 
PCI speaks your 


| HELLO IBM, 
. PCI 1076 protocol converter THIS iS IBM- PC | 


from Protocol Computers, Inc. 

can support your Personal Com- 
puter — Apple, Cannon, DEC, Hew- 
lett Packard, IBM-PC, Kaypro, NEC, 
Osborne, Sanyo, Sony, Tandy/Radio 


Shack, MOD, Xerox, etc, etc, etc — HELLO IBM. 


in IBM’s SNA/SDLC world. 
Simply, conveniently, economi- THIS IS APPLE ! 
cally, the PCI 1076 makes IBM SNA 
hosts talk to your Personal Computer 
in its own language. It converts the 
Personal Computer's ASCII code to 


appear as the SNA/SDLC protocol HELLO | B M 1 


used by IBM hosts, and vice versa. THIS IS ATARI | 
But before showing you how we ‘ : 
support Personal Computers > ae 

in IBM’s world, here’s how 

to support your own 

Personal Computer 

vocabulary. 





GLOSSARY: 


ASCII (American Standard 
Code for Information Inter- 
change ) The language spoken 
by most Personal Computers. 
ASYNCHRONOUS Low 


speed, low cost modems 
used with most Personal 
BSC Some Personal 


Computers. 
Computers support, via 
existing programs, the BSC 
( Bisync) protocol. See PCI 
71B/SNA for SNA-com- 
patibility. 
CoaxFACE” Exclusive PCI 
converter allows you to drive 
Personal Computer using 
standard coax cable, without 
re-cabling with RS-232C. 
FULL SCREEN The 
ability to modify an 
entire CRT screen of 

| data without interrup- 


TWORK 


BO ee Te ee cae 


tion of host. 


MODEMS Provide 
terminal/CPU digital inter- 
face into an analog signal 
for the phone lines. 





and want to talk to IBM, 


PaperCRT™ ASCII hard copy key- 
board terminals have all the versa- 
tility of 3278 CRTs with this PCI 
option. 

PCI (Protocol Computers, Inc.). 
We're making the non-IBM world 
IBM-compatible. 

SDLC (Synchronous Data Link 
Control). Expeditor for moving 
data in IBM systems. 

SNA (System Network Architec- 
ture). Network for moving data in 
IBM systems. 

SNA/SDLC Non-compatible with 
Personal Computers’ ASCII langu- 
age (without PCI). 
SYNCHRONOUS High speed, 
high cost communications device 
for communications with host 
computers. 

PCI 71B/SNA When using Bisync 
running on the Personal Computer, 
PCI 71B/SNA protocol converter 
makes it SNA-compatible. 

PCI 78 Networker” Keystroke 
for keystroke 3278 keyboard 
compatible terminal. 

PCI 1076 Makes Personal Com- 
puters function as 3278s. 
3274/76 IBM controllers which 
support 3278, 3287 devices in an 
SNA/SDLC network. 
3278/3287 IBM's CRT; IBM’s 
printer. 


HOW PCI SPEAKS 
THEIR LANGUAGE. 


The PCI 1076 facilitates com- 
munication to and from the Per- 
sonal Computer with absolutely no 
change in host application pro- 
grams. When you use your Personal 
Computer's display and keyboard, 
they appear and function as 3278s. 

If you need printed reports, 
PCI’s exclusive “Dynamic Printer 
Assignment” feature addresses the 
Personal Computer's printer as if it 
were a 3287 over a single communi- 


cation line. And, the PCI 1076 allows 
the Personal Computer's diskette 
to store data from, and send infor- 
mation to the host system. 


PERSONAL CONNECTIONS. 


The PCI 1076 gives you tremen- 
dous flexibility for those locations 
with PCs. 

- Make a direct connection using 
standard RS-232C cable. 

- You can connect-up with existing 
coax cable, eliminating the need to 
re-cable with RS-232C. Using coax 
from 5 to 5,000 feet, the Personal 
Computer may be installed at the 
remote end, the PCI 1076 in place 
of 3274/76s — and the RS-232C 
conversion is provided by PCI’s 
CoaxFACE* 

- You can connect to existing 
2-wire twisted pair cables installing 
the Personal Computer at the end 
of a point-to-point link with the use 
of our asynchronous line devices. 

- Or, you can take your Personal 
Computer home, on the road, 
wherever. To make an asynchronous 
ASCII dial-in connection, simply 
use low cost modems and acoustic 
couplers. 


PCI OPENS 
YOUR OPTIONS. 


The PCI 1076 has a graphics 
terminal interface that lets you use 
ASCII graphics terminals on your 
SNA/SDLC network as 3278s. With 
our PaperCRT,” ASCII hard copy 
keyboard terminals have all the 
flexibility of 3278s, including 
capability to full screen edit on 
paper with portable hard copy 
terminals from anywhere in the 
world - just pick up the phone. 

If you'd like to hear more, our 
PCI 1076 speaks for itself. Call PCI 
today for a demonstration unt. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


1067: SNA/SDLC to ASCII 3767 
emulation. The NTO alternative. 
1051: ASCII to Sys 34/36/38 5250 
emulation. 

718B/SNA: BSC 3271 to SNA, 
SDLC 3274 emulation. 

75B/SNA: BSC 3275 to SNA 
SDLC 3276 emulation. 

1071: ASCII to BSC 3270 emulation. 
738X: SNA/SDLC through X.25 
connection interface. 

1076X: ASCII to 3270 SNA/SDLC 
through X.25 networks. (With PAD 
included. ) 

Videotex 67: SNA/SDLC to 
Videotex protocol conversion. 

PCI 51 Networker: Keystroke 
for keystroke 5251 keyboard com- 
patible ASCII CRT. 

PCI 7887 Plus: IBM-PC software 
package for 3270 emulation. 

PCI 5156 Plus: IBM-PC soft- 
ware package for Sys 34/36/38 
emulation. 


Send more information on: 

0) The PCI 1076 Protocol Converter 

0) The PCI 78 Networker Terminal 

0) The PCI Personal Computer 
Support book 

D All PCI Products 
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Company Name 





Address 
City/ State Zip 
Phone CW 81783 
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PROTOCOL 


COMPUTERS, IN 


6150 Canoga Avenue 
Suite 100 

Woodland Hills, CA 
91367-3773 


(800) 423-5904 | 
(213) 7165500 


(In California) | 





FOCUS 


The most striking devel- 
opment in this large corpo- 
rate market in the last 12 
months has been the 
speed with which these or- 
ganizations have learned, 
planned and started to im- 
plement personal comput- 
ing. During June of 1982, 
at least half the large cor- 
porations in an Interna- 
tional Data Corp. (IDC) 
survey had no plan for per- 
sonal computers in place; 


of this group, many had 
not even developed a com- 
mittee. 

Exactly one year later, 
the situation has totally 
changed. Fewer than 10% 
of all large companies are 
without a written plan for 
personal computer usage; 
of those without this blue- 
print, nearly all are devel- 
oping one for implementa- 
tion in the next year at the 
latest. Despite moving at 


Source 1982 
% 


Direct Sales 90 
Dealer/Distributor 10 
Retail Store 30 


Other 


the corporate equivalent of 
the speed of light, howev- 


earn a 


A flawless future is in sight with 3M diskettes. 


When it comes to keeping track of precious data, predictable 
means reliable. Being able to count on every diskette, every time. 
At 3M, reliability is built into every diskette. We've been in the 
computer media business for over 30 years. And we've never settled 
in. We're constantly improving and perfecting our product line, 


from computer tape and data cartridges to floppy disks. 


3M diskettes are made at 3M. That way, we have complete control 
over the entire manufacturing process. And you can have complete 


confidence in the reliability of every 3M diskette you buy. 


Look in the Yellow Pages under Computer Supplies and Parts for 
the 3M distributor nearest you. In Canada, write 3M Canada, Inc., 
London, Ontario. If it's worth remembering, it's worth 3M diskettes. 
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Figure 1. Source of Micros 


1983 
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47 
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d 
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er, users continue to pur- 
chase personal computers 








on an ad hoc basis. 

The time and expense 
companies spend develop- 
ing these plans would 
seem to indicate that 
methods and sources for 
buying these systems are 
written in concrete. 

This is most certainly 
not the case. IDC research 
has shown that, for all the 
personal computer inven- 
tory the MIS group lists, 
double or even triple this 
number of personal com- 
puters are often in use in 
the corporation — and 
without sanction. Al- 
though this trend is abat- 
ing, especially in 
companies with proactive 
MIS groups, eliminating 
end-user purchases is al- 
most impossible. 

Buying Patterns for 
Corporate Personal Com- 
puters: The corporate cus- 
tomer can purchase 
personal computers (both 
multiple and single units) 
from a number of different 
places. Figure 1 shows the 
source of personal com- 
puters for corporate cus- 
tomers for both 1982 and 
1983. This data is evi- 
dence that more and more 
personal computer pur- 
chases are being made 
from resellers and fewer 
from the direct manufac- 
turer sales force. 

The implications of this 
trend are important. Al- 
though the headlines tell 
of thousand-unit pur- 
chases and million-dollar 
deals, the preponderance 
of resellers in the charts 
indicates smaller deals are 
still more common. In fact, 
the large increase in dealer 
business is very indicative 
of the importance of local 
support and service. 

When this data is col- 
lected for 1984, the per- 
centages will undoubtedly 
have changed even more. 
At some point in time, the 
largest percentage of sales 
to the corporate environ- 
ment will go to the direct 
sales force of the manu- 
facturers. 

Two trends support 
this: the growing dis- 
counts available to those 
who order large numbers 
(more than 200) of person- 
al computers, and the 
trend toward mandating 
personal computer use 
among professional and 
technical employees. 

As fewer systems are 
purchased on an ad hoc 
basis, the big losers will 
likely be the retailers and 
dealers. The overriding 
comparison that will guide 
users in choosing one 
channel over another will 
be low price/low support 
vs. high  price/high 
support. 

Relative Pros and Cons 
for Different Channels: 
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Deciding on a distribution 
channel for the purchase 
of a personal computer 
will have far-reaching ef- 
fects on the use, support 
and price paid. Each chan- 
nel of distribution has 
strengths and weakness- 
es. 

As the market for per- 
sonal computers in the 
large organization explod- 
ed, cognoscenti agreed 
that the direct sales force 
would have the easiest 
time selling to the large 
user and that the IBM 
salespeople who had had 
the account for the last 20 
years would be hard to 
beat. 

The direct sales force 
has important advantages: 
They should be able to of- 
fer the lowest price — af- 
ter all, they do build the 
box. In addition, the direct 
salesman has account 
knowledge; he knows your 
operation and what you 
need. He also represents a 
large organization that will 
support the user and pro- 
vide maintenance. 

These three strengths 
would seem to provide an- 
swers MIS employees seek, 
but there are problems. 
Delivery of systems can 
take anywhere from two 
weeks to three months. 
Also, when the salesper- 
son is not around, who can 
you go to? Telephone tag 
can present untold miser- 
ies when the vice-presi- 
dent of finance’s personal 
computer is the one that 
breaks or that needs extra 
memory. 

Dealer/Distributor: 
These sellers generally of- 
fer a higher level of exper- 
tise than that available 
from generic retail stores. 
Most offer a limited range 
of products and are well 
versed in these products. 
These resellers have the 
advantage of being highly 
versed in the personal 
computer products and 
they offer a high degree of 
support. In addition, some 
degree of customization is 
available, as well as spe- 
cific training and mainte- 
nance. 

The primary drawbacks 
center around the cost of 
the systems and the stabil- 
ity of the dealer/distribu- 
tor. These can be impor- 
tant deficiencies, but they 
are occasionally offset by 
the high level of support 
and training. 

Retail Computer Store: 
The retail store is certainly 
the most visible channel 
for the purchase of per- 
sonal computers. Many 
single systems purchased 
in an ad hoc manner are 
obtained from computer 
stores. 

The retail store is often 
‘*handier’’ than other 





Deciding on a distribution 
channel will have far-reaching 
effects on the use, support and 

price paid. 





channels and does offer 
some important advan- 





We're CW Communications/Inc.; 


the world’s largest publisher of 
computer-related newspapers 
and magazines. And wherever 
you go in the computer world, 
you'll find computer profes- 
sionals reading — and relying 
on — our publications. With 
highly trained and experienced 
editorial staffs all over the 
world, our publications give 
readers the best and most up- 
to-date information available in 
this rapidly-changing industry. 


Around the world. 


We publish, co-publish or provide 
editorial services to the leading 


No one in the world publishes more computer information for more people in more countries than we do. And we'd 
be happy to give you more information on any of our publications. Just send us a telex at CW International 
Marketing Services, in the U.S. telex #95-1153, or contact us at the address below. 


tages. The support and 
service they offer are not 


at the same level as the 
dealer's, but nevertheless 
are highly useful. In addi- 
tion, users can take ad- 
vantage of the storefront 
operation and go there to 
expedite service, supply or 
add-on needs. 

Most computer retail 
stores offer a broad range 
of products, and this can 
be important to the organi- 
zation that wants to offer 
more than one or two sys- 
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tems. Some stores are will- 
ing to give a discount on 
total purchase value re- 
gardless of who manufac- 
tures it. 

The drawbacks to the 
retail store should also be 
noted. 

Most stores do not offer 
the high level of training 
and support many users 
will demand, and equip- 
ment service is usually 
done on a depot basis. In 


computer publications in the world, 
including publications in all of the 
following countries: 

Scandinavia — Denmark, Sweden 
and Finland 

Western Europe — Germany, the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
Spain, Greece, the Netherlands 
The Mid-East — Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia 

Asia/Africa — the People’s Republic 
of China, Hong Kong, Korea, Japan, 
Southeast Asia, South Africa 

The Southern Pacific — Australia 
Central and South America —- 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile. 





In the United States. 


In the world’s largest computer market, 
we publish a series of publications cov- 
ering different aspects of the computer 





Nearly two million computer involved 
professionals around the world rely on 
our publications for the news they need. 
































































































































world. Our largest publication, with 
more than half-a-million readers every 
week, is Computenworld, a weekly 
newspaper aimed primarily at larger 
computer users. Its companion publi 
cations include Computenworld OA 
covering Office Automation; Com- 
puterworld on Communications, a 
semiannual; and a series of Buyer's 
Guides covering all major seqments of 
the industry. 

In addition, we publish /SO WORLD for 
Independent Sales Organizations, in 
cluding dealers, distributors, retailers 
and the like. 

And, to cover the microcomputer 
market, we have two publications: 
InfoWorld, a weekly newspaper filled 
with up-to-the-minute editorial cover- 
age of interest to all micro users; and 
PC World, a monthly magazine dedi 
cated to users of the IBM PC. 
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an put office automation 


Suddenly, every computer com 
-e pany seems to have two new words 
. its vocabulary: office automation 

And they’re painting you a glowing 
portrait of the office of tomorrow 

Well, at Wang, we’re ready to 
you excited about the office o 
Because office automation is no 
new to us. 

We’re the only people with prod 
ucts that can handle all the f S 
information you need to manage 
Words, numbers, images, and voice 

We’re the only peo 
you can share all that informatio 
effectively. It’s called WangNet, our 
broadband cable network 

And because the wonders of tect 
nology are just dust collectors if people 
don’t like to use them, our wonders are 
remarkably friendly 

Today, we can make everyone ir 
your office more productive. From the 
chairman of the board to the person on 
the switchboard. 

So no matter h¢ in) 
companies start talking about office 
automation, just remember 
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addition, the viability of the spe- 
cific computer store has yet to be 
proven. 

One wild card exists in the area 
of distribution — the in-house 
computer store. It could be the 
best answer for a number of large 
organizations. Gillette Corp. has 
been a pioneer in this area and is 
a good example of implementation 
of the in-house computer store al- 
ternative. The in-house computer 
store offers a number of benefits. 
Service and support are now un- 
der the direct control of the orga- 
nization, as is training, which can 
be critical for implementation 
success. From an organizational 
synergy standpoint, one benefit 
truly stands out: MIS will be in- 
volved and knowledgeable about 
personal computers because in 
most cases, MIS runs the store. 
From the corporate political 
standpoint, the benefits are two- 
fold: MIS is perceived as being re- 
sponsive to user needs, and MIS is 
given more resources to perform 
this larger job. 

However, the in-house comput- 
er store does have drawbacks. The 
costs involved in setting it up are 
usually quite large. Staffing can 
become a problem, especially if 
in-house employees have to be 
trained and educated. In addition, 
if the store ‘‘experiment’’ turns 
into a fiasco, it may leave the MIS 
department in a difficult position. 

Buying Personal Computers 


Only hardware 
used is provided 
by MIS 


Certain models 
or vendors are 
suggested 





No end-user 
developed 


| Limited number 
of packages 
| offers 


Some end-user 
developed 


Some end-user 
developed 


Reliance 
on package 
software 


Package 
software used 





Some MIS- 
| developed 
software 


Little MIS- 
developed 
software 


No MIS-developed 
software 





1 
MIS provides 
Significant 
support 
+ es 
MIS 
Involvement 


| MIS controls 
every aspect 





MIS provides 
Some, but not 
all support 


MIS provides 
no support 


MIS and end- 
user share 
control 


User controls 
all aspects 





Figure 2. The MIS role 


and the Role of MIS: The most 
important part of deciding upon a 
method of purchase for your orga- 
nizations’ personal computers is 
assessing the MIS group’s role in 
relation to personal computers. 
Three distinct paths are open for 
the MIS organization: Mandate, 
Recommend and Ignore. In the 
Mandate plan, MIS approves ev- 
erything, and systems are allowed 
only as MIS dictates — in short, 
MIS controls every aspect. 

In the Recommend plan, MIS 


provides some urging and reasons 
for following suggestions, but us- 
ers are allowed to make some de- 
terminations on their own. The 
support carrot is the tool most of- 
ten used as a spur by MIS. 

Under the Ignore plan (also 
known as the Ostrich approach), 
personal computers are totally ig- 
nored. Three years from now, 
when the 500 different personal 
computers become part of the dis- 
tributed resource system, MIS will 
realize this was not a good plan. 


These short names imply a 
great deal; Figure 2 contains a 
more detailed outline of each of 
these approaches. It should be un- 
derstood that certain approaches 
will work for some companies and 
not for others. These approaches 
may differ, but certain undeniable 
truths cannot be ignored. In near- 
ly all cases, large corporate pur- 
chases are far less expensive than 
ad hoc purchases on a per-system 
basis. Integrating 10 different 
types of systems is easier than in- 
tegrating 100 different models. 
Both for the present and future, 
key areas are cost and integration, 
and improvements in these areas 
cannot be ignored. 

MIS cannot wait and let collec- 
tive wisdom dictate exactly how 
personal computers will be bought 
and used. MIS must be proactive 
so that the personal computers 
that are installed are installed 
successfully, and all economies 
are taken. This is easily possible 
under both the Mandate and Rec- 
ommend options. Companies that 
choose the Ignore strategy should 
at least reevaluate their options. 

Impact on Software: The im- 
pact of centralized vs. decentral- 
ized buying can easily be seen in 
the software environment. A 
number of benefits obtained from 
centralized buying are reflected in 
software: 

Training is far easier when only 
one version of the package exists. 








Uptime 


CICS Dynamic File Allocation Facility 


Dynamic file allocation eliminates CICS JCL errors as it speeds up 
initialization and restarts. Online files may be added or removed without 
interrupting your user community. Scheduling constraints are relaxed and 
testing becomes more convenient 


CICS Online Dump Display Facility 


Formatted online transaction dumps offer immediate access to production 
and test abends. By reducing your problem resolution cycle, system 
reliability and programmer productivity is increased. User friendly 
commands and displays complement diagnostic test facilities 


is Nice 


Now, you can get automatic dual- 
sheet and envelope feeding with our 
TWO TRAY™ PLUS; it does a lot by 
itself. It feeds cut stationery-weight 
sheets — regular, legal or Monarch 
size, vertically or horizontally — from 
one of two bins, each with a 250 
sheet capacity. A third tray handles 
all common office envelopes (#10, 
#634, #7, #734, and #9) — up to 75 
envelopes all automatically. A micro- 
processor controller accepts basic 
instructions from the main processor; 
our feeder does the rest — automatic 
sheet and envelope sequencing, total 
movement of paper for reverse index- 
ing, super- and subscripts, and auto- 
matic adjustment of margins. Local 
control is available, with a manual 
slot for outsize sheets, forms and 
envelopes. 


The Two Tray Plus is available now 
and competitively prices. Single or 
quantity, OEM and dealer inquires 
are welcome. Terminals Unlimited, 
350 South Washington St., Falls 
Church, VA 22046. 703-237-8666. 


National Telemarketing 800/336-0423. 
In Virginia: 800/572-0164. 


A national marketing organization for value-added products — for sales, 
service and maintenance of mini and micro computers, 
terminals, proprietary systems, firmware, software and supplies. 


Terminals Unlimited 


ATU INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


Thrice 


DALLAS (214) 324-2635 » TELEX 80-4294 
L.A. (213) 622-4566 « Chicago (312) 329-0853 - 


N.Y.C. (212) 288-2522 


JES RJE Support 
326X and 328X Printers 


- BSC, SDLC DSC/SCS, local and remote 

¢ Standard JES classes & destinations 

* Shares with CICS, IMS, VCNA, others 

¢ Unattended with full FCB facilities 

* CICS and TSO command processors 

* No mods to JES, MVS, VTAM, TCAM 
ee 


_ DALLAS (214) 324-2635 » TELEX 80-4294 





Two Tray™ Plus is a 
two-sheet envelope 
feeder for the Qume 
Sprint 9/45 and 9/55 
Two- sheet version 
now available for 
Sprint II. 


HEADQUARTERS: 350 S. Washington St., Falls Church, VA 22046. 703/237-8666 
REGIONAL OFFICES: Hayward, CA, 415/887-2148; Denver, CO, 303/757-2737; Baltimore, MD, 301 744-7910: 


L.A. (213) 622-4566 * Chicago (312) 329-0853+ N.Y.C. (212) 288-2522 East Brunswick, NJ 201 238-2888; New York, NY, 212/524-0856, Hampton, VA, 804/838-4400: Seattle, WA, 206/575-8560 
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It is not uncommon for the 
same package to differ 
greatly when used on two 
different systems — func- 
tion keys, commands and 
device addressing are com- 
mon problems. 

Although rare, corpo- 
rate licenses are some- 
times available for some 
software products, and a 
one-time $20,000 fee is a 
clear savings when con- 
trasted with 100 copies of 
a $300 program. 

Programs can be quality 
tested. Good products can 
then be endorsed; if prob- 
lems are found, it can be 


Centralized 
buying pro- 
vides a lever 
with the soft- 
ware company, 
resulting in a 
higher level of 


support. 


recommended that those 
programs be avoided. A 
planned method of dis- 
seminating this informa- 
tion is far better than 
relying on word of mouth. 

Centralized buying also 
provides an important le- 
ver with the software com- 
pany. Corporate accounts 
are critical, and software 
firms are likely to provide 
a higher level of support to 
an organization that 
bought 100 copies of the 
program than to an indi- 
vidual who bought one 
copy. 

From the end-user 
standpoint, it is very effi- 
cient to be able to give a 
fellow employee a copy of 
your diskette with the in- 
formation on it and to al- 
low that employee to 
manipulate it. Diskette 
sharing can almost bea 
primitive form of a net- 
work, a physical packet. In 
addition, it is comforting to 
know that if my program 
disk crashes, someone rea- 
sonably near me has a 
copy of the same program 
for the same system. 

MIS can also develop for 
the program add-ons or 
forms — for example, a 
Visicalc template — that 
can be used by many of the 
prospective and present 
personal computer users. 

Centralizing buying has 
numerous advantages 
from the software stand- 
point. Although the num- 
ber of options available to 
users may be limited, sav- 








ings in the areas men- 


tioned above often 
outweigh this disad- 
vantage. 


Effect on Service and 
Maintenance: Because 
most systems are relative- 
ly new and repairs are 
minimal, service and 
maintenance problems of 
personal computers have 
not yet assumed the im- 
portance they will in the 
coming years. Also, users 








are not yet fully dependent 
on their systems. In time, 
the professional's person- 
al computer will be as im- 
portant as the MIS 30 
series. 

Centralized buying pro- 
vides important advan- 
tages in maintenance. If 
only a limited number of 
models are purchased, MIS 
can possibly stock systems 
to be used as spares or 
even to be cannibalized for 





the necessary board or 
component. Some organi- 
zations are training their 
own employees in personal 
computer maintenance, so 
that service is also done in- 
house — a concept that 
fits very well with the in- 
house computer store. 

In summary, the bene- 
fits of centralized buying 
can be very large for some 
organizations and the 
costs saved substantial. 
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However, each plan must 
work synergistically with 
the organization it serves. 
Centralized buying will 
work for most companies, 
but it must be tailored to 
provide the best results. OA 


Goldberg is research 
manager of information 
systems at International 
Data Corp. in Framing- 
ham, Mass. 





Get SNA online without 
hurting your bottom line. 


Northern Telecom not only offers you 
on-line systems with SNA/SDLC (PU-2 
level) compatibility, we offer them to you 
at a good price. Our remote systems, 
including our 296C “small cluster” (up 
to 8 devices), 294-51C “medium cluster” 
(up to 12 devices), and 294C “large 
cluster” (up to 32 devices) are all priced 
substantially below IBM. A low price 


These systems are designed with 
the human factor in mind too—with a 
special non-glare display, an adjustable 
stand and a highly efficient keyboard 
ed to give your ¢ perators more 
comfort and convenience. And that pays 


desi 


off in productivity. 


Ouron-lines on time, too. 





to pay for such sophisticated technology. 
Switch protocols at the 
flickofa switch. 


‘To make our Model 290 systems even 
more economical, we've included some 


At Northern Telecom, we believe that 

you shouldn't have to wait for tomorrow 

to get the technology you need today. 

You can have our on-line systems working 

for you without a long wait for delivery. 
To find out more about these effi- 







very special features. For example, if 


you're moving from bisync to SNA/SDLC 


you can easily switch with a flick of a 


switch. Both @ models feature 
a special dual adapter, so you 
can use either protocol without 


extra hardware. 






cient and economical SNA on-line sys- 
tems, call (800) 621-6476 (in Illinois 
(312) 572-6724), or send in the coupon. 
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Get out of the 
numbers crunch 


STOCK FORECAST 


JUNE 20.7% 
MAY 22.2% 


2 APRIL 18.5% 


AUGUST 18.5% 


Ske 


with WorkSaver. 


In today’s office, managers and professionals can be 
overwhelmed by numbers. You're surrounded by data, 
but what you really need is information. Is there a way 
out? 


Yes, with NCR’s WorkSaver and WorkGraph business 
graphics. Now that gradual increase in inventory that’s 
almost unnoticeable in a printout, shows up in bright 
red on a WorkGraph pie chart. So you can prevent a 
trend from turning into a crisis. 


Or take those forecast facts. Move them around till 
everything's lined up just right with your WorkSaver 


electronic spreadsheet. Then print out the results in 
high quality graphics for management approval. So 
instead of discussing numbers, you instantly visualize 
the final outcome. 


WorkSaver and WorkGraph from NCR. We provide 
powerful solutions to tough office problems. 


Find out more. Call toll-free 1-800-543-8130 (in Ohio, 


1-800-762-6517) for a free Dray 


brochure, or write to 
NCR Corporation, Box 606, 
Office Systems Division 


Dayton, Ohio 45401. 
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Conquering 
Microphobia 


Until very recently, when managers thought of comput- 
ers, they thought of complicated machines located 
somewhere in an obscure part of the firm, ministered to 
by a priesthood of engineers and specialists who 
thought and spoke in a foreign language called comput- 
erese. An occasional phone call to request specific data 
was the only contact a manager had with this mysteri- 
ous world of wires, circuits, printers and blinking lights. 

Today, managers view the computer very different- 
ly, and the situation in which they find themselves can 
be uncomfortable. The computer that was once housed 
in specially air conditioned rooms can now be found 


practically everywhere in the firm, from top executives’ 
offices right on down to the stockroom. Known as per- 
sonal, desktop or occupational computers, these com- 
pact units bring the computing power of the giant 
mainframe right into the manager's office — whether 
he wants it there or not. Many managers, knowing the 
micro is fast becoming a major part of business life, are 
afraid of this new technology and are not fully aware of 
how it can help them in their work. 

Most of America’s managerial force is still unfamiliar 
with computers; as a result, they experience the phe- 
nomenon of computer anxiety. Evidence of this condi- 


By Dick Powers 





You can deal either with all of these 
companies for a total communications system... 





A simple enough choice. 

After all, when it comes to build- 
ing a national, regional, or local 
communications system, what you 
don't need is a lot of different com- 
panies to contend with. 

Now all you have to deal with is 
one. GTE. 

We're the company with the ca- 
pability to satisfy all your communi- 
cations needs. 

GTE offers modular digital PABX 
systems for both voice and data 
transmission. We can program 
your system to deliver the service 


or all of these. 


you need, and also provide prod- 
ucts ranging from electronic fea- 
ture phones to executive 
workstations with video capability. 

Outside and beyond your own 
offices, GTE can meet your com- 
munications needs with the Telenet 
public data network, Telemail elec- 
tronic mail, and even satellite com- 
munications from GTE Satellite 
Corporation. 

We have a staff that’s available to 
analyze your needs and design a 
major communications system for 
your facilities. We can even help 


Business Communication 
Systems 


with financing. And we have one of 
the finest field organizations in the 
business providing after-sales ser- 
vice. 

You see, our business is de- 
signed to give your business im- 
proved productivity and better 
management control. Find out for 
yourself by simply writing Market- 
ing Communications, GTE Busi- 
ness Communication Systems 
Incorporated, 8301 Greensboro 
Drive, McLean, Virginia 22102 

We’ve simplified 
a complicated business. 
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tion can be confirmed by the fol- 
lowing surveys: 

¢ Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Inc.: 
90% of approximately 10 million 
executives and professional man- 
agers in the U.S. are computer 
illiterates. 

¢ Lotus Development Corp.: 
90% of businessmen in the U.S. 
suffer anxiety, insecurity and 
even sweaty palms at the mere 
thought of using a personal 
computer. 

* Roper: corporate officials re- 
sist microtechnology because of a 
lack of confidence or a fear of los- 
ing status. 

* Booz, Allen & Hamilton: one- 
third of all knowledge or informa- 
tion workers are professionals 
and executives, most of whom are 
not receptive to the micro. 

Instant retrieval of facts and 
figures, split-second communica- 
tion, analysis and forecasting in 
fast yet accurate calculations 
await these managers at the touch 
of a key. However, the reluctance 
spawned by anxiety is confining 
many of them to traditional busi- 
ness procedures that, in essence, 
have not changed since the turn 
of the century. Managers who ig- 
nore the micro and its applica- 
tions run the risk of becoming odd 
men out in a business world that 
is gearing up for leaps in produc- 
tivity and efficiency never before 
possible. 


t the base of the micro 

anxiety/reluctance syn- 

drome are a number of 
simple human foibles. Among 
them are the following: 

¢ Fear of uncertainty. Will they 
be able to use the micro? 

* Fear of peer pressure. They 
will feel inadequate if they make 
mistakes in front of superiors, col- 
leagues or secretaries. 

¢ Status consciousness. They 
consider the use of the keyboard, 
which is attached to all micros, to 
be below their corporate station. 

* Lack of time. Where do you 
find time to learn the micro? 

\nxiety and reluctance about 
ising micros is especially preva- 
lent among people in their mid- 
}O0s or older managers 
included. Studies show this age 
group is highly resistant to the mi- 
cro because it represents not only 
a machine they fear, but also one 
with the power to rearrange tradi- 
tional office functions. What 
these managers must be shown is 
that the micro remains a dark- 
ened and dumb terminal without 
the human element — that people 
control the machine, not vice 
versa. 

The key to overcoming this 
anxiety and reluctance lies in the 
approach to the micro itself. The 
whole point of microcomputing is 
that the computer becomes more 
responsive or user-friendly. The 
micro is a tool. Managers do not 
have to become intimidated and 
frustrated trying to learn what 
makes the computer go ‘“‘beep”’ 
any more than they have to un- 
derstand the operating mecha- 
nism of an electronic calculator. 

However, even with this practi- 
cal approach, training is essential 
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to overcome reluctance and to be- 
gin building computer literacy. 
There are a number of ways to 
take the first step, including indi- 
vidual training, company-spon- 
sored in-house tutorial groups and 
hands-on computer seminars. 
Individual training usually 
means that managers plow 
through computer texts and mag- 
azines in an attempt to train 
themselves. While such initiative 
is to be applauded, it does infringe 
on a manager's time. With only a 
book as an instructor, a manager 
may find it difficult to get answers 
to questions he would like to ask. 
In another approach to individ- 
ual training, the manager can 
learn from the micro itself. A soft- 
ware tutorial will take him 
through a program. However, 


cy is not attained in one seminar, 
participants do frequently over- 
come their initial fear of the mi- 
cro. Managers can sustain their 
newly discovered enthusiasm for 
the micro by joining what are pop- 
ularly known as “‘users’ groups.” 
In these groups, first-time and 
veteran end users gather on a reg- 
ular basis to discuss and learn 
new software applications pro- 
grams for various microcomput- 
ers, depending on the group. 
When the groups were originally 
started, hobbyists and computer 
specialists met to discuss the 
technological aspects of the in- 
dustry. Today, however, the 
groups tend toward the demon- 
stration of the application pro- 
gram rather than the dissection of 
an operating system or a diskette. 





Managers who ignore the micro and its 
applications run the risk of becoming 
odd men out in a business world that 
is gearing up for leaps in productivity 
and efficiency never before possible. 


once again, the micro cannot an- 
swer or comment on every ques- 
tion the manager may have. 
Again, the extra time spent may 
be a source of frustration. 

Some businesses have decided 
to make learning a corporate goal 
and they provide in-house tutori- 
als. This can be an effective ap- 
proach. However, the manager is 
still ‘‘at work’’ and can be called 
away for meetings and interrupt- 
ed for any number of reasons. 

The hands-on seminar is the 
third approach to training. The 
hands-on seminar is usually 
sponsored by a professional group 
or a micro vendor. This type of 
training offers the advantage of 
allowing the manager to learn in 
an environment free of work pres- 
sures. In addition, it should be run 
by trainers who can answer ques- 
tions, demonstrate procedures 
and render assistance on-site. In 
an atmosphere free of peer pres- 
sures, the manager will learn in 
the company of other managers, 
similarly unfamiliar with the 
micro. 

The specific approach used in 
this type of training varies accord- 
ing to the group sponsoring the 
session. Generally, the manager 
trainees receive a brief overview 
of microcomputing, including an 
explanation of some buzz words. 
The major emphasis, however, is 
usually placed on the face-off be- 
tween manager and micro. Practi- 
cal situations may include 
building a spreadsheet by using 
depreciation, indirect overhead, 
fixed costs, unit price, discount 
and other familiar entries. Anoth- 
er popular application is word pro- 
cessing, which eases the manager 
into a feel for the relationship be- 
tween keyboard commands and 
the manipulation of data or infor- 
mation on the screen. 

Although total computer litera- 


The manager should now be 
well on his way toward becoming 
computer literate. Armed with the 
experience gained from the 
hands-on session and, possibly, 
from user group membership, he 
can probably keep himself updat- 
ed on developments in the micro- 
computer industry. 

However, his problems are not 
yet behind him. Micro anxiety 
may surface again when it comes 
time to actually select a micro sys- 
tem (if he and not the MIS depart- 
ment is the one responsible for 
selection). The fear of making a 
mistake will begin to haunt the 
manager unless he takes time to 
remove all doubt with a systemat- 
ic approach to the project. 

Managers normally develop a 
proposal or action plan before tak- 
ing on a new project. They should, 
likewise, develop a similar propos- 
al for the acquisition of a micro- 
computer. In the proposal, a 
manager must consciously take 
the time to identify his own needs 
and to ask not just what the com- 
puter can do, but, ““‘What can the 
computer do for me?”’ 

Initially, a manager may per- 
form a needs analysis to review 
the need for: timely tracking of de- 
linquent accounts, improved gen- 
eral ledger accounting, more 
timely and more thorough reports, 
better methods to update critical 
mailing lists, better inventory 
control and quicker and more ac- 
curate budgets. Other functions 
for which the manager may need 
a microcomputer may include 
purchase decisions, cash flow 
projections, cost accounting, de- 
partmental budgets, taxes and 
other critical functions. 

To help head off anxiety over 
installation, support and service 
of the new system, the manager 
should choose a reliable vendor 
that will guarantee these services. 


The vendor should have local of- 
fices in order to provide a prompt 
response if help is needed. 


hen installation and 

training are completed, 

managers must use pa- 
tience in learning how to run the 
micro. Frustration is not an un- 
usual symptom in the early period 
of use. However, dramatic in- 
creases in productivity and effi- 
ciency are possible if managers 
take the extra time to learn how to 
use the micro and the software 
properly and completely. During 
this period, it will be necessary to 
adhere strictly to the objectives 
developed in the needs analysis 
and to take great care to avoid 
software shortcuts and 
alterations. 

Four developments are already 
having an impact on the manage- 
ment process, including: 

¢ Managers will be able to inte- 
grate different applications into 
one program — for example, tak- 
ing the results from a financial 
spreadsheet and turning them 
into graphics that add more depth 
to reports and more substance to 
planning. 

¢ Mainframe accessibility will 
allow an executive to take infor- 
mation from the mainframe, work 
it on his micro and then send it 
back to the mainframe — either 
in the original received version or 
in an updated version. 

¢ Multitasking — the comput- 
er’s ability to perform more than 
one application simultaneously 
and thus save more time — will 
enable managers to track more 
than one project while, for exam- 
ple, projecting monthly reports. 

¢ Electronic mail will enable 
managers and staffs to ‘‘micro 
mail’’ memos and messages to a 
data bank for storage at any time 
— during the day or after hours. 

While the microcomputer revo- 
lution continues, managers 
should know trends developing al- 
most overnight will have a great 
effect on managerial functions. 
Among those trends is the chang- 
ing perception of the micro asa 
personal productivity tool. As ad- 
vancements take place, the micro 
will become less personal and 
more active and integrated. Local- 
area nets will enable micros to 
communicate with each other in 
the same department or between 
various locations within a firm. 

Data base management is an- 
other trend that promises to give 
staff and management greater op- 
portunities to become more inter- 
active. As a result, the individual 
will become more capable because 
of a ready access to shared infor- 
mation stored in the data base. 

The micro can expand and im- 
prove the manager's analytical 
and decision-making skills. Fail- 
ure to recognize this fact of com- 
puter life may hamper a 
manager's abilities and, potential- 
ly, short circuit his career. OA 


Powers is a director of comput- 
er products marketing at Monroe 
Systems for Business in Morris 
Plains, N.J. 
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WP Software 
For Micros 


Some 20 years ago, IBM introduced the MTST, a ma- 
chine that would mark the beginning of a new era in the 
office. Today, the MTST is obsolete, but the concept 
upon which it was based — the automation of repetitive 
work — remains the raison d'etre for office automation 
in the ’80s. 

Although contemporary OA consists of many technol- 
ogies, word processing remains the keystone. For the 
business community, it is fast becoming as indispens- 
able as the telephone. 

Word processing has matured greatly since the days of 
the MTST. One-line-display word processors appeared 


in short order and they, in turn, were followed by CRT- 
based systems. The growth of the WP industry involved 
speed and proportions which astounded even the most 
optimistic of entrepreneurs. 

After a period of coasting characterized mainly by the 
development of advanced software functions and the re- 
finement of existing ones, office technology began to 
change its basic structure. Most medium-size to large or- 
ganizations had some form of dedicated word processor 
in place, and functionality was usually equal to need. 

At this point, the research and development commu- 
nity turned its efforts toward developing different ways 


By Lawrence F. Vogel 
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to present the tried-and- 
true WP product. OA sys- 
tems combining WP with 
other office tools began to 
appear in large companies. 
At the same time, the bur- 
geoning growth of the mi- 
crocomputer industry gave 
rise to the first generation 
of widely available WP 
software packages for mi- 
cros. Software developers 
found the new micro WP 
software was no easy task 
— in many cases, they 
had to reinvent the wheel 
for each piece of hardware 
and each operating 
system. 


ecently, vendors 
have made a dis- 
tinction between 


A help facility 
is only as good 
as the 
information it 
contains. 


the terms “personal com- 
puter” and ‘‘professional 
computer.’’ This impor- 
tant demarcation also ap- 
plies to the world of 
software: The professional 
level has much higher 
standards; only when 
those standards are met 
will the micro be a useful 
and productive office tool. 
Personal-level software 
can be useful in many 
cases, but in this article 
the requirements of a pro- 
fessional office will be 
used to measure software 
traits. 

Until very recently, mi- 
cro WP software has not 
been a viable business tool 
for three reasons: 

¢ Microcomputer hard- 
ware is produced to be 
multifunctional. Its design 
is primarily DP-oriented 


— 





and creates a tough 
obstacle. 

¢ Because of the hard- 
ware design, the software 
structure is often code-in- 
tensive, which creates a 
poor user interface. Office 
personnel are often unable 
or unwilling to learn more 
than minimal codes. 

* The level of functiona- 
lity frequently fails to mea- 
sure up to that found on 
even low-end dedicated 
word processors. 

From a management 
point of view, the user in- 
terface is one of the most 
important aspects of a 
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computer-based office 
product. A poor user inter- 
face means greatly in- 
creased training time and 
underutilized equipment, 
both of which translate di- 
rectly into dollars and 
cents. Valuable time is lost 
if a user either does a task 
manually because of the 
cumbersome nature of the 
computer-based process or 
must constantly refer to 
documentation. A good 


user interface is readily 
understood by the user. 
The user must, at any 
point, understand what 
functions are available 
and how to implement 
them. 

Two basic genres of user 
interfaces exist: mnemon- 
ic codes and function keys. 
Function keys (usually 
with a template or key 
caps to identify the keys) 
are easiest to use, but 


codes are also acceptable if 
they are explained on the 
screen, either through the 
use of windows or menus. 
Problems can occur when 
codes overlap — for exam- 
ple, does ‘‘p’’ mean print, 
paragraph or page? Except 
for Apple Computer, Inc.’s 
Lisa, the mouse interface 
is not common on personal 
computer WP packages. 
Help facilities bring an 
explanation to the screen 
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when desired, and they 
can be a great aid to the 
user. However, a help fa- 
cility is only as good as the 
information contained in 
it. If the help facility tells 
the operator the under- 
score key causes a section 
of text to be underscored, 
but fails to explain how to 
do it (and undo it), the help 
facility is simply a waste of 
disk space. 

To test a user interface. 
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recruit an experienced 
user of dedicated WP 
equipment. Have that per- 
son use the micro WP soft- 
ware for 15 minutes. The 
user interface is probably 
well-designed if, without 
instruction, he can per- 
form basic functions like 
creating a document; en- 
tering, moving and delet- 
ing text: filing the 
document; and displaying 
and indexing documents. 


The best user interface 
would require only that the 
user switch on the com- 
puter, and the rest would 
be fully explained. This 
type of interface has yet to 
appear, but as micros be- 
come more common, the 
industry is moving closer 
to this goal. 

When all the character- 
istics of a good user inter- 
face are in place, we need 
a good way to get rid of 


them. The industry is be- 
ginning to recognize that 
there are different levels of 
users. Beginners and occa- 
sional users need an inter- 
face to guide them through 
each and every process. 
The frequent user must be 
able to move easily 
through functions without 
having to deal with menus 
and prompts that slow 
their work. In the next 
generation of WP soft- 


ware, a layered approach 
to user interfaces will 
emerge and will allow us- 
ers to specify their level of 
expertise. 


n functionality as in 
the hardware/user 
interface area, the 
micro must be compared 
with its dedicated WP 
counterpart. Few WP 
packages have approached 


With the widest range of solutions for the office. 


IBM offers the widest variety of ways for everyone 


to share all kinds of information—text, 
data, voice and images. 
For example: 


The IBM Displaywriter can give you a 
total picture of what's going on at the 
office. The best-selling stand-alone text 
processor can process data as well as text. 
Connect your 
Displaywriter te 
your host computer and sec- 
retaries can electronically 
share information—mail, 
files, ealendars—with other 
professionals using IBM 
Personal Computers or 
terminals. 


The IBM Personal Computer not only processes 


information, it shares it too. The IBM Personal Com- «» 


puter is an outstanding tool for managers and admin- 
istrators. Now, it can be 
linked with IBM Office 
Systems, either directly 
or through a host com- 
puter. So work you do on 
the Personal Computer 
can be shared with 

everyone. 


@© The IBM 5520 Administrative System is a com- 

®*' plete office system. The IBM 5520 can give you an 

®* “electronic office.’ It stores, retrieves, formats and 

®*° distributes information to up to 36 work stations and 
to other 5520s. Attach the 
IBM Personal Computer 
to a 5520 and everyone 
can share the benefits of 
both systems. 
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The IBM 8100 Informa- “® 
tion Processor can be a data «0@ 
processor and an office system =“ * 
at the same time. The IBM 8100 is a — 
powerful distributed data processor. And 
with IBM software, it can create an 


@ 
«® 
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office system for you as well. pre 
o 
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The IBM Scanmaster I lets 
your computer send images to 
many locations at once. Scan- 
master I lets your host computer 
electronically store and retrieve 
images such as graphs, charts, 
even handwritten memos. And 
distribute them to many Scan- 
masters simultaneously. 


— 


The IBM 6670 laser printer distributes high- 

quality documents at electronic speed. The x 
IBM 6670 can be connected to any IBM 

office system or host computer. 

Which means you can send 

documents to many loca- 

tions. And each one is a 

laser-printed original. 


The IBM Audio Distribution System makes sure 
your telephone messages 

are received. The Audio 

Distribution System elimi- 

nates “telephone tag.” It 

lets you send voice mes- 

sages to one or many people at the 

same time. And lets you know 

when those messages have been 

received, 


With the widest range of solutions for the office and 
the experience to tie them all together, we can design 
the right office system for you. Just call your IBM rep- 
resentative, send in the coupon, or call the toll-free 
number. We'll be happy to help you make the right 
connections. 

Free Brochure: IBM Office Systems 
Write today to: IBM, DRM, Dept. IP3, 400 Parson's Pond Drive, 
Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 07417 


0 Please send me a free brochure about IBM Office Systems 
O Please have an IBM representative call me 


NAME TITLE 
COMPANY as . 

STREET ADDRESS CITY 
STATE BUSINESS PHONE 
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Call IBM Direct 1800 631-5582 Ext. 39. In Hawaii/Alaska 1800 526-2484 Ext. 39. 
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the level of functionality 
found on even the low-end 
‘‘writer’’ class of dedicated 
stand-alones. Among the 
necessary functions are 
background functions; 
displaying text as it will be 
printed — proportionally 
spaced, justified and so on; 
list/merge; spelling verifi- 
cations; and records pro- 
Although these 
functions are sometimes 
available as different (and 
sometimes semi-compati- 
ble) packages, they must 


cessing 


| be offered as an integral 
| part of the micro WP soft- 
| ware package whether op- 


tional or not. 

Some software has be- 
gun to address this issue 
by allowing files created 
under one package (a 


The industry is 
beginning 
to recognize 
that there are 
different 
levels of users. 





| spreadsheet, for example) 


to be integrated into WP. 


| Available implementa- 


tions are not wonderful, 


| but at least they indicate 


that software houses rec- 


| ognize the need to address 


the integration issue. 

It seems there are more 
WP packages on the mar- 
ket than words in this arti- 


| cle. They can be classed 


into three basic categories: 
first, second and third gen- 
eration. First-generation 
software is fortunately all 
but extinct. It represented 
the first attempts at mass 
marketing micro WP. Sec- 
ond-generation software is 
characterized by a some- 
what higher degree of 


| functionality, but usually 
| with correspondingly low- 
| er ease of use. Third-gen- 
|} eration 


software is a 
preview of what future 


| packages will look like. 


What follows is a quick 
viewpoint on only a few 
available packages. The 
list has most of the very 
common packages and a 
few other fairly new prod- 
ucts from companies with 
‘a better idea.”’ It makes 
no claim to be comprehen- 
sive and is illustrative 
only. 

Easywriter Il is a very 
logical enhanced version 
of Easywriter. It has ade- 
quate functionality for use 
in business, but the user 
interface could use some 
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improvement. (Informa- 
tion Unlimited Software, 
Inc., Sausalito, Calif.) 

Perfect Writer is an in- 
teresting package that 
runs under CP/M. It is one 
of the first to make reason- 
ably good use of window- 
ing — the ability to edit 
two files simultaneously. 
(Perfect Software, Inc., 
Berkeley, Calif.) 

Scripsit was designed 
specifically for the Radio 


The microcomputer continues to be viewed as 

the breakthrough of the '80s, but the rate of 

software development has not kept pace with 
the blinding rate seen in hardware. 


Shack TRS-80. From a 
functional standpoint, it is 
adequate but not outstand- 


ing. However, it is sold 
through Radio Shack’s 
large chain of stores and 


support, although infor- 
mal, is reputed to be good. 
(Tandy Radio Shack, Fort 
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Four-Phase introduces 
The Series 2000... 


for people who th ught © - 
automating their office was beyond them. 


Congratulations! 

You'll hear that a lot when you 
make the Series 2000 your first step 
into automating your office. And it's 
a pretty economical step, too. But 
that’s the beauty of the new 
Motorola microprocessor-based 
Series 2000 system from Four-Phase. 
It's three different, integrated 
systems that let you start small with 
8/16-bit computers like the one in 
our picture, then move into more 
powerful MC68000-based 16/32-bit 
machines later on. They're ideal for 
automating a single office, or 
connecting all your regional or 
branch offices together. And the 
systems are so easy to install and 
use, you can celebrate your first day 
of automation the same day your 
system arrives 


So what do you get for your 
investment? The entry level System 
220 features the powerful 6809E 
microprocessor and gives you up to 
four easy-to-use workstations. The 
ISOS operating system inside lets 
you run a wide variety of business 
applications such as order entry, 
inventory inquiry, text editing and 
electronic worksheet. Getting 
started couldn't be easier. 

Then there's the System 240 to 
which you can upgrade as your 
applications grow. It will give you 
up to eight workstations and all the 
memory capacity you'll need to 
support them 

If you need more capacity than the 
System 240, move straight to the 
sophisticated System 260. It’s the 
bridge between today’s requirements 


JA MOTOROLA INC. 
Information Systems Group 


ad the Four-Phase logotype are 


registered trademarks of Four-Phase Systems, Inc 


Motorola and (MA) are 


for low cost,and tomorrow's demands 
for high performance. The System 
260 is a 16/32-bit computer based on 
Motorola’s MC68000 microprocessor. 
It comes with up to eight terminals 
and features a powerful operating 
system derived from UNIX™ System 
II under license from AT&T. You'll 
enjoy working with the Series 2000, 
and all the productivity it will bring 
you. And if your friends don't believe 
how inexpensive it is to get started 
in office automation, just tell them 
who to call. Four-Phase, the leader in 
office automation technology, service 
and support for over a decade. And 
now, part of Motorola, the leader in 
microprocessor technology. Call 
1-800-528-6050, Ext. 1599. Or write 
us at 10700 North De Anza Blvd., 
Cupertino, CA 95014. M/S 52-10A7. 


8A” Four-Phase Systems 


The Office Automation Company 


$$$ 
registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc. UNIX is a trademark of Bell Laboratories 
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Worth, Texas.) 

NBI now offers its WP 
software on the IBM Per- 
sonal Computer. The level 
of functionality is parallel 
with their Docuwriter. NBI 
has one of the best stand- 
alone word processors in 
the industry; for that rea- 
son, it probably justifies 
its comparatively high 
price. It should be noted 
that the price includes ad- 
ditional hardware which 
must be added to the IBM 
Personal Computer. (NBI, 
Inc., Boulder, Colo.) 

Samna Word is a newly 
introduced package from a 
new start-up company. 
The user interface is very 
good — fortunately, not at 
the expense of functiona- 
lity. Expect to see much 
more from this organiza- 
tion. (Samna Corp., Atlan- 
ta, Ga.) 

Horizon Word Process- 
ing is a fairly good product, 
although it runs under the 
Unix operating system. If 
IBM supports Unix in the 
near future, Horizon will 
be at the forefront. Other- 
wise, OEM agreements 
with hardware manufac- 
turers like Altos Computer 
Systems, Inc. will continue 
to make up the bulk of its 
sales. (Horizon Software 
Systems, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Wordstar was one of the 
first packages to achieve 
wide national distribution 
and now offers a number 
of ancillary packages such 
as list/merge and spelling 
verification. Unfortunate- 
ly, the user interface has 
not received much atten- 
tion. (Micropro Interna- 
tional Corp., San Raphael, 
Calif.) 

The microcomputer rage 
does not show signs of 
stopping. The micro con- 
tinues to be viewed as the 
breakthrough of the '80s, 
but the rate of software de- 
velopment has not kept 
pace with the blinding rate 
seen in hardware. 
Through the '80s, the mi- 
cro will continue to be- 
come an integral part of 
the office, both as a stand- 
alone unit and as a work- 
station on an integrated 
network. By the time the 
furious fight for a place in 
the market wanes, ven- 
dors of both software and 
hardware will have devel- 
oped products that effi- 
ciently and thoroughly 
address the needs of the 
office. Fortunately, that 
time is not faraway. OA 


Vogel is a staff consul- 
tant with The Office Sys- 
tems Consulting Group, 
Inc., a Cambridge, Mass., 
firm specializing in ser- 
vices to OA users and 
vendors. 
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OA Readers: We Need Your Help! 


are important to us. Please help us by filling out and returning this 


What three OA applications are most commonly used in your compa 


l 2 3 


Please list all OA equipment that you anticipate your company will purchase in the 
next year 


What are the bigge )A-related problem: I ipany? 


What kind of information would you like to read about in Computerworld OA? 


Who else reads this y of Computerworld OA? Please list by title 


What is your title? 
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YOU'VE BROUGHT NEW MEANING TO THE WORD “GARBAGE-OUT ° 


Unravel your output 


technology problems. 
Read the next 


Computerworld OA. 


OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Sales offices: 


Boston/Chris Lee, Ed Marecki, Joe Fitzhugh, Jim McClure, 
Kathy Doyle, (617) 879-0700 

Chicago/Art Kossack, Newt Barrett, Jean F. Broderick, 
Chris Lee, (312) 827-4433 

New York/Mike Masters, Doug Cheney, Ray Corbin, 

Joan Daly, Fred LoSapio, Gale M. Paterno, (201) 967-1350 
Atlanta/Jeffrey Melnick, Mike Masters, (404) 394-0758 
San Francisco/Bill Healey, Barry Milione, A. G. Germano, 
Theodora Franson, Ruth Gordon, Eileen Dunn, (415) 421-7330 
Los Angeles/Bernie Hockswender, Bob Hubbard, 

Beverly Raus, (714) 556-6480 


After compiling all your important data, the big 
question is how to disseminate and store it? Do you 
display and print it graphically? Fax it to satellite 
Offices? Store it on microfilm? Or send it via intelligent 
copiers? These questions and more will be answered 
in the next issue of Computerworld OA. 


Our next OA Focus section looks at business graphics, 
intelligent printers, video disks, OCR, micrographics, 
copiers, computer-assisted retrieval, facsimile and 
records management. We will address market activity, 
user planning and new products. 


In addition to the OA Focus on User Output 
Technology, Computerworld OA will feature articles on 
topics such as ergonomics, teleconferencing, desktop 
computers, productivity applications, and vendor and 
user case histories. 


In every issue of Computerworld OA, we'll keep you 
informed and current in all aspects of office automation 
with articles on new technologies and trends, and 
overall OA strategies. And, we'll take a closer look at a 
key issue in our OA Focus section. 


If what’s happening in office automation is important to 
you for your planning and purchase decisions, you'll 
want to read the next issue of Computerworld OA. The 
issue date is October 12. (Advertising close is 
September 2, materials due one week later.) 


For advertising information on Computerworld OA and 
the people who read it, call Don Byrnes, National 
Accounts Manager at (312) 827-4433, or contact your 
local Computerworld sales representative. 


Computerworld OA: 
We’re writing the book on office automation. 





Atlast,a system 

with a head for numbers, 
an eye for pictures, 

and a mind of its own. 


Introducing the Kodak KAR-4000 information 
system. Take the processing power of a stand-alone computer. 
Add a “photographic memory’ to access original document images. 
Top it off with comprehensive, one-source software and service. 
The result: a Kodak KAR-4000 information system. 
It outperforms any other computer-assisted retrieval system. 
But it also functions independently to process both documents 
lial and office data. 
_——— You gain independent computer- 
Ss controlled access to on-line data and 
Seen, documents. Without the 
; staggering expense 
of on-line computer 
storage. 
You even gain 
_ independence from 
service—all compo- 
a nents in the KAR-4000 
“a ~=system are serviced by 
~ Kodak. 
So before you pick any other “system? send in the coupon. 
And pick the brains behind the KAR-4000 information system. 


Send to: Eastman Kodak Company, Business Systems Markets Division, Dept. DP3579, 
Rochester, NY 14650 


Please tell me more about Kodak's KAR-4000 information system. 


Name 


a irr a ae, be ee 
The Kodak KAR-4000 information 


system. It gives the computer Address 
a photographic memory. G 


State ZIP 
Please answer the following: 


1. How many incoming documents per day do you process? © 1000-2000 © 2000-5000 O Over 5000 
© Eastman Kodak Company, 1983 2. How many documents do you normally retrieve each day? O Less than 10 © 10-25 0 Over 25 








Protecting 
Your Data 


The microcomputer, that compact package of process- 
ing power, has added a new dimension to computer se- 
curity problems. As the micro skyrockets in popularity 
(an estimated 19 million will be sold by 1986), it will in- 
evitably fall into the hands of those with less than hon- 
orable intent. 

However, calamities caused by personal computers 
in the hands of criminals may appear minor in compari- 
son with the potential problems the microcomputer 
brings to the office. As the micro surges into the office 
environment, the issue of security looms larger to belea- 
guered management information systems (MIS) depart- 


ments that have already lived through the problems of 
securing the mainframe arena. 

DP departments, adjusting to the micro as an often 
integral part of OA, view the product as a double-edged 
sword. As a stand-alone unit or part of a network, it in- 
evitably will relieve a significant chunk of DP backlog 
and spread computing power and data to previously un- 
touched areas of the organization. At the same time, the 
micro greatly increases traditional computer security 
problems while introducing a whole series of new and 
unique problems for data security. 

Computer security experts as well as data security 
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officers agree the micro- 
computer presents a seri- 
ous challenge. 


he major concern 

is that, because of 

more pressing 
problems, micro security 
will remain a low priority. 
“The micro environment 
is growing so rapidly, there 
simply hasn't been time 
for security to catch up,”’ 
said Robert Wilk, presi- 
dent of the International 
Association for Computer 
Systems Security (Iacss) in 


‘The micro 
environment is 
growing so 
rapidly, there 
simply hasn't 
been time for 
security to 
catch up.’ 


Dix Hills, N.Y. 

Although computer 
crime is tailor-made for 
the micro, the concerns 
surrounding micro securi- 
ty vary widely. Among the 
major security risks are 
unauthorized access to 
data bases, data integrity, 
hackers, disaster recovery, 
vandalism, movement of 
data off site and the physi- 
cal safety of both hard- 
ware and software. Many 
of these are no different 
from problems faced with 
remote terminals. Howev- 
er, because it spreads com- 
puter literacy to a greater 
number of workers, the 
micro has dramatically in- 
creased the risk of com- 
puter crime and both 
man-made and natural 
disasters. 

Security experts believe 
the single most important 
item on the security agen- 
da is end-user education. 
The end user must be 
made fully aware of the 
importance of the equip- 
ment being used and how 
it should be handled. The 
list ranges from the mun- 
dane, such as locking flop- 
py disks in drawers at 
night, to impressing people 
with the significance of 
the data bases to which 
they now have access 

‘‘In the DP era, when 
only a limited number of 
people had access to data 
bases, those people had an 
awareness of the sensitiv- 
ity of the data,’’ explained 
Alan F. Westin, professor 
of public law and govern- 
ment at Columbia Univer- 
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sity. “‘Now there are 
micros on desks of people 
not sensitized to the power 
of proprietary informa- 
tion. The organization 
must carry training to 
large numbers of people in 
that area.” 

Ironically, the majority 
of organizations involved 
in OA have very little 
awareness of the prob- 
lems, according to Donn B. 
Parker, a computer crime 


expert with Stanford Re- 
search Institute in Menlo 
Park, Calif. “I gave a talk 
on computer security to a 
group of office information 
people a year and a half 
ago, and it was the first 
they had heard about 
these security problems. 
“We've never had security 
in the office before. Why 
start now?’ was their 
reaction.” 

Parker pointed out that 


OA people believe that if 
security is not demanded, 
it isn’t necessary: “‘It’s go- 
ing to take more crime 
problems before people re- 
alize their vulnerability.” 
Organizations tend to 
fall into one of three cate- 
gories when it comes to se- 
curity, according to 
Westin, who is also a con- 
sultant on computer priva- 
cy. 
With OA moving in such 


a hybrid fashion, the ma- 
jority haven't given securi- 
ty any thought at all. A 
second group has some se- 
curity awareness, but the 
task at hand is getting sys- 
tems hooked up and people 
on line. For them, security 
is a low priority. A very 
small percentage of orga- 
nizations have a general 
strategic plan to bring se- 
curity into the OA environ- 
ment. 





Now, get a complete 
communications package 
Injust one package. 





‘‘Those are the smart 
ones,’’ Westin stated. 
‘‘They are anticipating, 
rather than waiting for di- 
saster to happen.” 


s computing capa- 
bilities move from 
centralized DP 


under the watchful eye of 
the MIS group to a distrib- 
uted environment, the op- 
portunity for misuse of the 


computer grows. Security 
policies that could be mon- 
itored centrally must now 
be policed on a widespread 
basis throughout the com- 
pany. Organizations must 
take responsibility for 
making the rules clear and 
explicit so that the end 
user becomes accountable 
for the micro in his care. 
This type of security be- 
gins by setting up controls 
on the purchases of micros 


Introducing PC Express: 


Until now, if you wanted a complete communications package for an IBM™ PC, 
you really had to go overboard. One board for sync and another for async 
communications. One for a modem. Yet ancther for electronic mail. You might 


within the organization. 
Although it is “‘extremely 
difficult”’ to stop people 
from buying what they 
want, MIS must act asa 
consultant and strongly 
advise the end user, Wilk 
said. Otherwise, there will 
be a ‘‘hodgepodge’”’ of 
hardware and software 
that could be impossible to 
secure if a disaster should 
occur. 

At Chrysler Corp. in De- 


troit, personal computers 
are installed in just such a 
controlled manner. Paul 
Anders, manager of infor- 
mation systems planning, 
said end users must dem- 
onstrate a specific necessi- 
ty for a micro before it can 
be installed. Chrysler is 
strictly a one-vendor oper- 
ation, according to Anders, 
and anyone requesting a 
micro will get a Xerox 





end up filling all the expansion slots and still not fill your needs. 


Now, you can get it all together with just one board—the new PC Express. 
PC Express is a dynamic, interactive and powerful combination of 

sync, async and voice communications. It comes ready-to-use with software 

on diskettes, tutorials, and a pc board that easily plugs into an IBM PC or 


IBM-compatible computer. 


It gives you complete PC-to-PC and PC-to-mainframe communications, 
including access to information networks such as The Source™ Western Union, 
Dow Jones News/Retrieval°and more. It puts at your command a fully 
integrated telephone management system with an unlimited telephone directory, 
full-screen text editor, auto-answering, auto-dialing from a data base, busy/ring/ 
voice detection, on-board modem, electronic mail and more. For people who 
deal with people and information—brokers, marketing and sales professionals, 
managers—PC Express will eliminate the time you waste looking for data 


and make you more effective and 


productive than ever before. 

PC Express enables your IBM 
PC to communicate with main- 
frame computers and perform DEC™ 
VT100/52 emulation. For added 
versatility, PC Express is also avail- 
lowing your IBM 
PC to emulate a 3274 Cluster Con- 
troller, 327X and 3770 RJE terminals. 
For MIS pp that means you 
now have an effective way to reduce 
host processing and storage loads. 
And, for the first time, enjoy the 
productive possibilities of combin- 
ing the problem solving powers of 


able with SNA, 


micro and mainframe software. 


For details and your nearest dealer, call 


Telephone management 
capabilities: 
Data base telephone 
and address directory 
Full-screen text editor 
Touch tone and pulse 
generation line 
access 


Specifications 

Sync and async commu- 
nications with IBM main- 
frames, and async with 
DEC mainframes, PCs, 
and information networks: 
The Source, Western 
Union, Dow Jones News/ 
Retrieval, etc. 


Modems: onboard 300 baud; 
external up to 19.2K baud 


External connectors: 
RS-232C; standard RJ11 
phone jacks 


selection 


415) 328-2411. Why waste time and money on 


ards that only offe 


when PC 


rt piecemeal solutions, 
ress can fill all your communi- 


cations needs without filling your IBM PC. 


Gas ect iiogies 


Intelligent Technologies International Corporation 
151 University Avenue, Palo Alto, CA 94301 (415) 328-2411 


Auto-connect for voice 
Auto-dial 
Busy/ring/voice detec- 
tion on outgoing calls 
Auto-speaker control 
Call history file 
Voice/data switching 
on same call 


Interrupt priority 


Port address selection 


Electronic mail with 
message text editor and 
10-page buffer capacity 
Programmable user- 
defined functions 


Optional: SNA (327X and 
3770 remote job entry 
emulation.) 


Corp. 820. 
cP oe 
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Chrysler is starting an 
information center pilot 
program, which will even- 
tually merge with its OA 
program. The information 
center concept, while 
opening up more data than 
was available on time- 
sharing, presents some 
““pretty scary security 
questions,”’ according to 
Anders. 

““We have to establish 
rules for access and need 
to know. We have to face 
the security issue before 
we put the micro in their 
hands. Communications 


The micro’s 
portability 
presents a 
major problem 
— the threat 
of physical 
theft is 
everpresent. 


and networking are where 
the problem is introduced. 
It is not a security issue 
until they have access to 
the data base,"’ according 
to Anders. 

At Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, the basic Chevron 
data security policy lists 
the concerns as well as a 
usage statement for its end 
users. A policy statement 
specifically geared to the 
micro is being drafted and 


| will be ready by the year’s 
| end. 


John Brown, staff spe- 
cialist for computer securi- 
ty, said he feels the micro’s 
portability presents a ma- 
jor problem. Because of the 
diminutive size of both the 


| hardware and the disks, 


the threat of physical theft 
is everpresent. 

“There's a higher prob- 
ability of having both the 
program and data stored 
on the same floppy,’ he 
said. “‘And this causes 
great problems if it is 
stolen.” 

According to security 
experts in the Silicon Val- 
ley, a large black market 
for personal computers as 
well as for the microchips 
that form the heart of the 
system already exists. ‘I 
see Osbornes secured to 





IBM is a trademark of International Business Machines Corp. PC Express is a trademark of Intelligent Technologies International Corp. DEC is a 
trademark of Digital Equipment Corp. The Source is a service mark of Source Telecomputing Corp. Dow Jones News/Retrieval is a registered trademark 


of Dow Jones & Company, Inc. 


desks with big heavy 
chains and padlocks,”’ 
Parker said. 

Several accessory firms, 
such as Anchor Pad Inter- 
national, Inc. of Marina 
Del Ray, Calif., have begun 
to market ergonomically 
designed systems that se- 
cure the micro to the work 
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This Programming professional deserves a 
lot more from his personal computer. 


He's earned it. As a seasoned professional, 
he's learned to master some of the world’s 
most advanced programming tools. Tools 
specially designed to meet the everyday 
demands of programming experts 

But as the owner of a personal com 
puter, he’s come to expect less. Less 
performance. Less sophistication. And less 
flexibility 


Why should programming a 
personal computer be any different? 


Prior to the announcement of micro 
SPF™ development software, experienced 
programmers felt programming a personal 
computer was a lot like playing with a toy 
You couldn't take it seriously 

But today, there’s micro/SPF}" a solution 
to elementary program editing tools now 
offered with most micro-computers 

With micro/SPF™ you get the same 
procedures and commands experienced 
programmers are acc ustomed to using at 
work. By mimicking features found in 


standard SPF software, micro/SPF™ 
provides all the sophisticated utilities pro- 
gramming professionals expect. 


Programming experts can take 
advantage of skills they've spent 
years perfecting. 


Now, for the first time, mainframe soft- 
war ailable for personal computers. 
SPF screens are fully reproduced in logical 
sequence and each screen is formattec 
identical to those found in the SPF system. 


In addition, micro/SPF™ comes equipped 
with the same primary and line commands, 


tutorial messages and program editor 
(with program function keys) experienced 
programmers are used to. 

Programming professionals who've 
spent years perfecting the art of writing 
sophisticated code deserve to work with 
state-of-the-art tools, not toys. Find out 
how micro/SPF™ can help you do work- 
compatible programming on your 
personal computer today! 


rHASERK 


PHASER SYSTEMS, INC 24 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94111 


Bill me $41.50 for the Annual Software Maintenance Contract entitling me to all micro/SPF updates. 
Send me only the micro/SPF User’s Manual for only $35. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT: 
Cc.0.D Visa 


Card # 
Card Expires 
Signature 


Mastercard Check 


PHASER SYSTEMS, INC. (415)434-3990 


Name — 
City 
Telephone (— 


PERSONAL COMPUTER TY 
IBM 
Other 

AMOU? 


TYPEC 


SSE ee 


SOFTWARE PURCHASED FOR: 


C Business Use 
() Personal Use 


OTHER SOFTWARE INTERESTS: 


Ss eee ee es 
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area to avoid theft. Companies 
like the Zurich Depository Corp. in 
Manhasset, N.Y., are opening fa- 
cilities with state-of-the-art vaults 
and safety deposit boxes specifi- 
cally for storing corporate backup 
data. 

As the micro spreads through- 
out the organization, the DP and 
data security groups must be re- 
lentless in espousing common- 
sense procedures. Security people 
are amazed at horror stories of 
floppy disks used as coasters for 
coffee mugs or stored on window 
sills, and micros, on-line to data 
bases, left unattended. ‘“‘Employ- 
ees must be made aware of the 
risks so they can be held account- 
able,’’ Wilk stated. ‘‘There is an 
attitude of ‘it will never happen to 
us.’ Then, when they get burned, 
the company hands us [security 
consultants] a blank check.” 


eyond the physical securi- 

ty of the hardware and 

software, unauthorized 
access to data bases using micros 
has struck fear in the hearts of 
data security people. There is cur- 
rently little more available than 
password controls to secure the 
micro from intrusion, and some 
companies don’t even use those, 
according to Tim Schabeck, vice- 
president of Computer Protection 
Systems, Inc., a Plymouth, Mich., 
consulting firm. 

File access controls built into 
the software will eventually be- 
come available for small systems 
in much the same way they exist 
for mainframes. Such innovative 
solutions as Leemah Corp.'s Se- 
cure Access Unit (SAU) have tar- 
geted the dial-up access problem. 

SAU answers an incoming call 
to the data base and must receive 
the correct Touch-Tone identifica- 
tion number. At that point, SAU 
emits an acknowledgment tone 
and disconnects. It then searches 
its directory for the telephone 
number of the authorized location 
and calls the user back. At the 
site, the user enters a one-digit 
connection code that permits en- 
try to the data base. If the caller 
has an invalid code, the system 
logs the fraudulent entry attempt. 

Data encryption — the scram- 
bling and encoding of data — of- 
fers another possible solution, but 
Parker and others believe the 
widespread use of that method is 
eight to 10 years away. 

Once a relatively secure data 
sanctuary, the MIS department 
now faces the difficult problem of 
ensuring data integrity within a 
distributed data processing envi- 
ronment. As a stand-alone unit 
with access to corporate data 
bases, the micro is the perfect 
purveyor of inaccurate and dam- 
aging data, either accidentally or 
otherwise. According to some esti- 
mates, 40% to 60% of computer- 
related problems occur at the data 
entry area. 

At Cigna Corp. in Hartford, 
Conn., data integrity is among the 
highest priorities in the micro se- 





Security people are amazed at horror 
stories of floppy disks used as coasters 
for coffee mugs or stored on window 
sills, and of micros, on-line to data 
bases, left unattended. There is an at- 
titude of ‘It will never happen to us.’ 


cessity for strict controls on what 
information is being stored and 
who is doing the storage. Business 
management has got to under- 
stand and accept the risks in us- 


ing micros. ‘‘DP cannot accept 
risks or responsibility for data it 
does not own,” she said. 
Companies must do periodic au- 
diting of data to ensure integrity, 


Westin said, and pointed to one 
particular company in which 
management reserves the right to 
observe what is being stored on 
micros. “As long as the organiza- 
tion walks a careful line against 
becoming oppressive, a well-bal- 
anced system has to be examined 
periodically. The need to apply 
tried and true DP security proce- 
dures in the OA environment is 
essential.” 

Of course, even the best securi- 
ty procedures cannot guarantee 
success. As networks of informa- 
tion begin to flow from unit to 
unit, the chances of security prob- 
lems arising becomes even great- 
er. In electronic form, information 
is invisible and can be manipulat- 
ed in a variety of ways. 


IN THE FLAT 
WORLD OF 
NETWORKING 
THERE ISA 
COLUMBUS. 


We Know How You Felt, Columbus! 


In 1492 most people were saying the world was flat. They 
said, ‘You'll fall off the edge if you go too far.’ But that didn't 
stop you Columbus. You went ahead and discovered America. 

Today, most people are saying, ‘‘file service...is just not 
feasible.''* They're even saying, ‘‘operations like record locking 
are not available.'’** But that hasn't stopped Novell, either. 
Because we've gone ahead and discovered, designed, yes... 
even built and shipped file servers that the less adventurous said 
couldn't be built. And our file servers are up and running all over 
America, (not to mention the rest of the world.) 

Our Versatile Applied Server Technology (VAST) lets multi- 
ple operating systems on multiple types of persona! computers 
share the same disk space and directories simultaneously. 

And yes, all you other guys, record locking is available 
...on the ShareNet/VAST system, anyway. 


Discover the vast ShareNet Difference. 


that hardware function. Just like Columbus, Novell is the ONLY 
company that can offer you a VAST networking difference. We're 
thinking round, you see. 


Does choosing a network have you ‘‘on edge’’? 

Don't fall off the edge! If networking—we mean real local 
area networking of numerous PC's, running multiple operating 
systems without modification to ‘‘off the shelf'’ software, having 
concurrent file sharing, default file locking, extensive data secur 
ity and more—sounds exciting to you, call us for a demonstra 
tion so you can discover your options. ShareNet/VAST will take 
you out of the ‘‘flat'’ bounded network world and into the bound- 
less universe of networks that work. 


Explore Novell’s world! 

Discover the vast ShareNet difference. You'll find out-of 
this-world performance at very down-to-earth prices 
ShareNet/VAST is easy to use. All you have to do 
is call us and we'll set sail on a course that solves 
your PC networking problems. Get on board with the 
Columbus of networking. Novell, Inc., 1170 North 
industrial Park Drive, Orem, Utah 84057, 801 226- 
8202 + 800 453-1267 


. 
The trouble with the “civilized” world of network- Ny 
ing offered by our competitors is that they are still 
thinking FLAT! They're still concentrating on the hard- 
ware connection instead of the software that makes \ 


*3Com Corp. in March Systems & Software, pg. 118 
**3Com Corp. in March Systems & Software, pg. 119 


curity arena. Jane Paradise, in- 
formation security officer for the 
insurance firm, stressed the ne- 





Novell—making networks work. 
NOVELL 0Ovr VAST difference. 
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Disgruntled employees bent on 
sabotage or vandalism are diffi- 
cult to detect and control. “‘These 
people can do a lot more damage 
without detection using a micro in 
an automated office,’’ Parker 
said. Also, information in the DP 
area is usually in a raw and unin- 
telligible form. In the office, the 
data on micros is more likely to be 
in the form of readable letters or 
reports, and therefore it is more 
vulnerable. 


omputer hackers have cre- 

ated endless MIS night- 

mares and the micro will 
likely increase the incidence of 
unwanted intrusion. Brown of 
Standard Oil personally monitors 
the hacker problem by checking 
hacker havens, where codes are 
distributed on bulletin boards. 

Susan Nycum is a lawyer spe- 
cializing in computer crime, with 
the Palo Alto, Calif., firm of Gas- 
ton, Snow and Ely Bartlett, and 
she has already seen a number of 
micro-related intrusions lead to 
fraud and other scams within or- 
ganizations. The incidence of mi- 
cro-related crime will grow simply 
because of the large number of 
people using them, according to 
Nycum, and the legal system will 
have to adjust accordingly. ‘“The 
business laws in our legal system 
are 50 years old. In the 1930s, we 
were subject to a whole different 
set of business practices to which 
those laws applied. The laws will 
have to change to conform to 
what's happening now.”’ 

According to Iacss President 
Wilk, the organizations them- 
selves should be pushing for more 
government regulations and com- 
puter crime bills such as H.R. 
1092, the Federal Computer Sys- 
tems Protection Act, sponsored by 
Rep. Bill Nelson (D-Fla.). ‘You 
need good input to get good work- 
able laws,”’ Wilk added. 

Of course, evil intent is not a 
necessity in creating a breach in 
security. Disasters, due to human 
error or Mother Nature, are of par- 
amount concern to data security 
specialists. ‘The problems won't 


be of criminal intent as much as 
those of carelessness, loss of in- 
formation or the exposure of in- 
formation to the wrong people,”’ 
Paradise said. 

Data security people believe 
prevention in this area is, again, 
related to education of employees. 
Backup files must be made and 
stored safely in virtually every in- 
stance. ‘‘Providing backup copies 
of files is a tradition in DP depart- 
ments,’’ explained Parker. ‘‘Of- 
fice workers will learn quickly 
after they lose one or two impor- 
tant files.” 


ny has on its computer system, 
the more savings it will realize in 
insurance coverage. In this way, 
the insurance business will even- 
tually have great leverage on com- 
puter security. 

The implementation of data se- 
curity relating to the micro has, in 
fact, become something of a politi- 
cal football within organizations. 
Should the MIS department, the 
traditional bearer of computing 
responsibility, shoulder the bur- 
den for both policymaking and po- 
licing the micro environment? 

By its very nature, the micro is 


‘Some people say ‘‘The company has 
only $5,000 tied up in the micro; it’s 
not worth that much attention.’’ But 
the company might have $5 million 
worth of information stored in that 
computer, and that is how you have to 
measure the value.’ 


“In terms of disaster recovery, I 
think of three words — protec- 
tion, detection and correction. 
You must protect the asset, detect 
the violation and that may result 
in the need for correction. You've 
got to be able to recover from di- 
sasters — both natural and man- 
made,’’ Standard Oil’s Brown 
added. 

A growing factor in disaster re- 
covery is computer insurance, an 
area one expert called ‘‘a sleeping 
giant in the security issue.’’ Mi- 
crocomputer insurance policies 
are beginning to appear, and 
‘“‘when the insurance business 
sees the potential in this area, it 
will have a very positive effect on 
the security problem,’’ Parker 
said. The better controls a compa- 
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word processing. 
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intended to promote user indepen- 
dence. End users getting their 
first taste of computer power most 
likely will provide resistance to 
corporate policies dictating micro 
use. With its computer expertise, 
the DP department seems the nat- 
ural source for micro security. But 
should DPers become the scape- 
goats for the inevitable security 
problems? 

“There is a great diversity of 
where the power is structured,” 
Westin said. ‘In some companies, 
MIS is the best place to handle it 
— in others, the human resources 
office or the controller’s office in 
financial matters. If it becomes an 
MIS function, it must be handled 
with sensitivity.” 

Wilk found no set pattern to 


where the data security people 
come from. He said politics often 
dictates the hierarchy and the ma- 
jor problem with micros is that 
they are spreading corporate secu- 
rity and control people even thin- 
ner. 

At Chrysler, Anders pointed out 
that DP will simply carry out the 
dictates of the end user. ‘‘The 
Payroll Department owns the pay- 
roll file. MIS will only administer 
the rules; we won’t make the 
rules.” 


According to Brown, micros 
haven't as yet presented a politi- 
cal problem at Standard Oil. 
“There are as many different re- 
actions to data security as there 
are people with micros. I've been 
supported in what I needed to get 
done. The biggest problem is that 
when networks become more in- 
terconnected, you don’t have the 
basic controls to develop account- 
ability. The micro increases that 
problem even more. Accountabil- 
ity is the fundamental problem.”’ 


Perhaps the crucial factor in 
micro security lies in its status 
within the corporation. Data secu- 
rity people agree that, despite its 
obvious importance, security is 
simply not a high-priority issue. 
Vendors and users have directed 
their energies to the installation of 
hardware and software within the 
office. They are looking for maxi- 
mum power, compatibility and 
cost-justification. Security on the 
micro is considered tomorrow’s 
headache. 


“Some people say ‘the company 
has only $5,000 tied up in the mi- 
cro; it’s not worth that much at- 
tention.’ But the company might 
have $5 million worth of informa- 
tion stored in that computer, and 
that is how you have to measure 
the value,’’ Parker commented. 

Paradise of Cigna Corp. feels it 
is even less complex. “‘Security 
boils down to people — the integ- 
rity of people. They’ve just got to 
do their jobs and know the risks.” 

QA 


Rifkin is a staff writer with 
Computerworld OA. 
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Micro/ Mainframe 
Link 


The integration of microcomputers into large computing 
environments is a key management issue in the com- 
puter industry. Confirmation can be seen in the num- 
ber of announcements made in the first half of 1983 of 
products that tie micros to mainframes, including: 

* McCormack & Dodge Corp., in conjunction with Lo- 
tus Development Corp., announced a product that ties 
mainframe application software to 1, 2, 3. 

¢ On-Line Software International announced Omni- 


link, a mainframe/micro connection. 

¢ Cullinet Software, Inc., in conjunction with Apple 
Computer, Inc., announced a link from IDMS to Apple’s 
Lisa. 

¢ Informatics General Corp., in conjunction with Visi- 
corp, announced Visianswer, which extracts for all data 
bases to Visicalc. 

Both DP professionals and end users take issue over 
what the role of the microcomputer should be in large 


By Merritt M. Lutz 
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companies. Opinions 
range from those of the mi- 
cro proponents, who see 
all or most of future DP be- 
ing performed by micro- 
computers, to those of the 
mainframe supporters, 
who don’t think micros 
can do anything better 
than mainframes. In the 
middle are end users and 
DP professionals, wonder- 
ing whether micro/main- 
frame integration is an 
idea whose time has come 
or a promise that cannot 
be effectively delivered. 


e arrived at our 
present situa- 
tion by means of 


a process that began 20 
years ago, when upper 
management in large orga- 
nizations began to under- 
stand the importance of 
DP. If information and ex- 
perience could be central- 
ized and made available to 


Micro/main- 
frame integra- 
tion — an idea 

whose time 
has come or a 

promise that 
cannot be de- 
livered? 


information workers or de- 
cision makers in a timely 
fashion, then that organi- 
zation would surely have a 
competitive edge. Central 
site computers offered this 
potential 

Data base software, al- 
though embryonic at the 
time, held out promise. 


During that period, strong | 


centralized DP organiza- 
tions were taking shape. 
Because of hardware cost, 
building administrative or 


backbone applications | 


was and has been the ma- 
jor role of these DP organi- 
zations. Originally, these 
systems were substitutes 
for expensive and ineffi- 
cient manual or mechani- 
cal bookkeeping systems. 
These were batch process- 
ing, hard-copy and report- 
oriented systems, and the 
end user was the clerk. 
The information avail- 
able to managers was re- 
stricted to what could be 
printed on a report, the 
contents of which had to 
be specified at the time the 
system was designed. If a 
manager's information 
needs changed, requests 
had to be made to DP to 
program a new report. An- 
other problem was the 
manager might not be 
within easy delivery dis- 
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tance of the computer 
printer —- meaning the re- 
port might arrive with ob- 
solete data. 

DP was just beginning to 
shape and direct the busi- 
ness world. The technol- 
ogy of the time determined 
what information the us- 
ers would see and which 
users would be served. 

Later, third-generation 
hardware and software be- 
came more versatile and 


upper management reas- 
sessed the importance and 
sensitivity of the corpora- 
tion’s information to its 
future survival. The DP 
professional was directed 
to make information avail- 
able to professionals, ana- 
lysts, managers and 
executives — the informa- 
tion workers. In addition to 
making data available, the 
DP professional was told to 
make it relevant, accurate 


and secure. This meant 
providing more than a 
number-crunching capa- 
bility for the company. 
More recently, newer 
technology gave birth to 
centrally controlled on- 
line systems for new us- 
ers, utilizing a different set 
of applications. On-line 
capability generated a new 
requirement for adminis- 
trative systems called in- 
quiry. Using this function, 


a higher level end user be- 
gan to appear who was a 
more direct user of the sys- 
tem. This manager’s job 
was not to put data into 
the system nor to read 
static reports, but to use 
information for unpredict- 
able purposes. DP was 
making the data available, 
relevant, secure and accu- 
rate. The user was getting 
up-to-date production in- 
formation under the con- 
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The age of the single station micro- 
computer is over Sooner, rather 
than later, the 8- and 16-bit com- 
puters scattered throughout your 


company will need to communicate. 


And once personal computing ex- 
tends beyond the desktop, it can 
present the DP/MIS staff with a 
tangle of mis-matched hardware, 
user-hostile software, and a situa- 


tion that can quickly get out of hand. 


Hayes can help you avert that 
chaos, and keep ine under con- 
trol. With a telecomputing system 
designed expressly tor micro- 
computers. 

Our intelligent auto/answer, 
auto/dial Smartmodems are con- 
sidered the best in the industry. 
When combined with communi- 
cations software, they provide a 
compatible, highly-functional tele- 
computing solution for numerous 
microcomputer brands. 
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A solution so sophisticated, it’s 
downright simple. Economical. And 
requires no handholding from you. 

Hayes Smartmodem. The micro- 
computer's telephone. Our Smart- 
modem 300 and Smartmodem 1200 
connect to any desktop computer 
equipped with an RS-232C port. 
Using existing telephone networks, 
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they operate with rotary dial, Touch- 
Tone** and key-set systems. At full 
or half duplex. And both Smart- 
modems feature self-test capabilities. 

Hayes Smartmodems are available 
at two different speeds and price 
levels. The lower-priced Smart- 
modem 300 is ideal for local data 
swaps and communicates at 300 
bps. For longer distance and higher 
volumes, Smartmodem 1200 trans- 
mits at 1200 bps or up to 300 bps, 
with a built-in speed selector that 
automatically detects transmission 
speeds. 

We've also included indicator 
lights that let users see what their 
Smartmodem is doing, while an 
audio speaker lets them hear it. 

(Is the remote system down, or 
was the line just busy? This way. 
they'll know,) 

Hayes has prepared a directory 
of the many communications pro- 





trol of DP, which was 
continuing to affect corpo- 
rate decision-making pro- 
cesses by controlling and 
shaping data usage. DP’s 
strategic assignment in 
combination with avail- 
able technology again led 
to the development of dif- 
ferent classes of informa- 
tion users. 

In the ’70s, a new DP re- 
quirement surfaced — 
analysis. Here the user is 


interested not in reports, 
but in interfacing with 
data to solve problems. 
The user is a manager or 
an analyst working for a 
manager. Originally re- 
stricted to scientific DP, 
analysis functions began 
to appear in the business 
world under the auspices 
of time-sharing services. 
Because the hardware re- 
quired was so large and ex- 
pensive, it made sense to 


Welcome to TELEMAIL! Your last access 
was Tuesday, Jan. 4, 1983 11:07 am é 
CHECK these bulletin boards: 
TELESOFT... 
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grams published for the Smart- 


modems. It’s available at computer 


stores nationwide. And, for your 


users who have an IBM* Personal 


Computer, we've also developed 
our own incomparable software. 


Smartcom II® Complete menu- 


driven software for the IBM PC. 


Even first-time communicators will 
find success with Smartcom II. The 
screen prompts them in the simple 
steps it takes to create, send, receive, 


list, edit, name and re-name files. 
And as complicated as it may 
sound to receive, print and store 
data a unattended, 
the task is easily managed with 
Smartcom II. 
That's because we took the best 


Smart- 

modem's 

capabilities. 
The program 


reduces lengthy dial-up and log-on 
sequences to a single keystroke. It 
stores communications parameters 
for 26 remote systems in a directory 
on Smartcom II. ~~ or answer- 
in the directory 


ing a system listed i 
requires just a few quick 


on-line help feature that 
explains prompts, messa- 


ges and parameters. So you won't 
ve to. 


“Help” is one of the special func- 


keystrokes. Plus, there's an 


share the costs by using 
outside time-sharing. 

Now in the ’80s, special- 
ized tools have been devel- 
oped in two high-profile 
areas: the application de- 
velopment center, for the 
DP professional who needs 
specialized tools for effi- 
cient, timely implementa- 
tion of major applications; 
and by end users in the 
mainframe information 
center for departmental 


and/or one-time applica- 
tions. These centers are 
driving forces in today’s 
DP world. In them, DP pro- 
fessionals, utilizing state- 
of-the-art software con- 
cepts, grapple with the to- 
tal strategic assignment of 
availability, relevancy, ac- 
curacy and security. They 
are logical technical and 
historical extensions of 
systems first implemented 
20 years ago. 
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Smartcom II also provides a direc- 
tory of the files stored on your disk. 
Users can create, display, list, name. 
re-name or erase any file right from 
the Smartcom II screen. 

All backed by the experience and 


reputation of 
Hayes. Our 
record speaks for 
itself. Hayes has 


five years of solid leadership in the 
a industry. Nation- 
ilability throu: 


retail 


tions performed by Smartcom II 


computer stores. Trouble-free factory 
that are assigned to IBM function 


service and call-in assistance. A 


FOCUS 


ver the last three 

years, a complete- 

ly new type of DP 
analysis tool has appeared 
from an unexpected place. 
While nobody was watch- 
ing, a revolution was oc- 
curring. Business 
professionais (managers, 
executives, analysts and 
accountants) started buy- 
ing microcomputers. They 
bought them not for their 
homes (as the industry 
thought they would), but 
for solving business prob- 
lems. 

Unlike time-sharing, 
these tools look at DP from 
a user’s perspective. Mi- 
crocomputers were not de- 
veloped from the 
corporate-strategy point of 
view. They did not concern 
themselves with relevan- 
cy, accuracy and security 
of the corporate informa- 
tion resource. They are 
democratic and do not re- 





Micros were 
not developed 
from a corpo- 
rate strategy 
point of view. 


quire DP expertise or DP 
control. Because of this 
apparent conflict with the 
management information 
systems (MIS) strategic 
role, these users have 
not been able to partici- 
pate in the usage of the 
corporate production data 
base. 


Perhaps the biggest 
driving force behind this 
revolution is one piece of 
microcomputer software 
— Visicalc. More than 
500,000 Visicalc packages 
are currently in use by 


business professionals, 
many of whom have had 
no computer training. For 


features of existing communications 
software and customized them 
specifically to take full advantage of 


keys. (However, the special func- 
tions may be re-defined to any 
keys you wish.) 


limited two-year warranty on all 
hardware. And the most efficient 


Smartmodem Specifications 
Low Speed Data Format: (Smartmodem 1200 and Smartmodem 
et Serial. binary. asynchronous 7 or 8 data bits, 1- or 2-stop bits. 
odd. even or no parity. 
High Speed Data Format: (Smartmodem wpe get binary. 
asynchronous, 7 data bits with even, odd, or fixed parity or 8 data 
bits and no parity. 

bility: Touch-Tone and rotary-dial pulse dialing. 
Commands: (unnecessary with Smartcom II software) A: Immedi- 
ate answer. A/: Repeat last command. C: Transmitter Carrier. 
D: Dial command, including simple dialing, waiting for second 
dial tone, auto-di and other features. E: Local echo. F: Full! 
half duplex. H: Switch hook. M: Audio monitor. O: On-Line. 
P: Pulse dialing. Q: Quiet mode. R: Reverse originate/answer. S: 17 
“Set commands allow user to select various operational 
parameters. such as dialing speed, escape code character, number 
of rings to answer on, etc. S?: Checks operational parameters 
above. T: Touch-Tone dialing. V: Verbose result codes. 
Result Codes: (can be ee Command line 
ok. UConnect: Carrier detected. 2/Ring: P i 
Carrier: Carrier lost or never heard. : 
line. 5/Connect 1200: Carrier detected at 1200 bps. (For Smart- 


telecomputing system available. 
Anywhere. 

If you're involved in setting up 
standards for micro configurations, 
or linking up micros in your organi- 
zation, remember this. Everything 
your people need to know about 
communications can be summed 
up in one word: Hayes. 

Hayes Microcomputer Products, 
5923 Peachtree Industrial Blvd.. 
Norcross, GA 30092 404/449-8791. 


modem 1200 only.) 
Audio Monitor: Two-inch speaker with volume control. 
Rear Panel: On-off switch. power jack. RS-232C connector. 
modular phone jack connector, monitor volume control. 
: Full or half duplex 

Data Rate: Up to 300 bps and 1200 bps for Smartmodem 1200; 
Up to 300 bps for Smartmodem 300. 
Interface: RS-232C 
Intelligence: Z8+ microprocessor with 4K byte control program 
for Smartmodem 1200; 28 microprocessor with 2K byte control 
—_ for Smartmodem 300 
M Capability: Bell System 103 or 212A compatible originate 
or answer mode for Smartmodem 1200; Bell System 103 compat- 
ible originate or answer mode for Smartmodem 300. 
Receive : —50dBm for Smartmodem 1200; -45dBm 
for Smartmodem 300. 
Registration’ FCC Regitered for d the nationwid 

: FCC Regi r direct-connect to the nationwide 
phone nine wei eneilee jacks RJLIW, RJLIC, RJIZW, 
RJ12C. RJ13W. RJ13C. Power Pack: U.L. listed 120VAC, 60Hz. 
13.5VAC output 
Size: 1/5" x 5.5" x 9.6% 


Smartcom II is a trademark of Hayes Microcomputer 
Products. Inc. 

*IBM is a registered trademark of International Business 
Machines. Corp 

**TM American Telephone & Telegraph 

+TM Zilog. Inc 

©1983 Hayes Microcomputer Products. Inc., Sold only 
in the U.S.A 





their analysis functions, 
these people want more 
and more personal com- 
puters and productivity 
tools like Visicalc. 


As good as Visicalc is, 
managers and profession- 
als use it so much that 
they have exposed a new 
need. They want to do 
their analysis work on ac- 
tual data — corporate data 
— and they don’t want to 
enter it themselves. Clear- 
ly this is where the need 
for the micro/mainframe 
connection is most obvi- 
ous. What is also obvious 
is the opportunity for 
chaos. 
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‘Rwo Ways Of Transformi 
ASCII ‘Terminals Into Full 


Everyone knows the 
problems involved with 
protocol conversion: the 
non-standard hardware; 
the service calls; the 
maintenance headaches; 
expensive modems; not 
to mention the time it 
takes to install and 
customize. Who needs 
the hassles! 


isn’t there an alternative? 
Now there is! 


Hardware 
Protocol 
Converter | 


ng Micros & 
Screen 5270's 


vare... Or With Simware 


Ow SimWare announces 
SIMS278/VTAM to com- 
plement its highly suc- 

sssiul SIM3278 version 

VM users. The new 
Set AM version has the 
Bxibility to integrate in- 
| 16 SNA networks plus 
= Several unique features 
and Options to enhance 
user productivity. 
$1M3278 offers... 
* tow cost 
*® no additional hardware 
# installs in just minutes 
»)* how for MVS and VM 
* full support for IBM 

7 Personal Computer 

including file transfer 

from 3270 mode 


SIM3278 is much more 
than just a protocol con- 
verter. !t offers many 
extra features no hard- 
ware converter can pro- 
vide. Such as Online 
Help and a Session 
Manager that allows up 
to five concurrent full 
screen sessions by each 
user. The Session 
Manager even supports 
real 3270’s as well as 
ASCII terminals while us- a call for 
ing even less system technical 
resources than ever See us at 
before. 


SIM3278 is in use at 
over 150 user sites. 


Let’s face the facts. If 
ce be- 


SIM WARE 


Simware inc. 

969 Bronson Avenue 
Ottawa Canada K1S 4G8 
Telephone 613/235-6736 
Telex 053-4130 


_ SIMWARE and SIM3278 are 


trademarks (pending) of Simware inc. 
{BM is a trademark of International 
Business Machines Corp. 


$1M3278 is also available from 
Data Kinetics Ltd. in major cities 
throughout North America, 


Simware inc. was formally 

Aztek Computing inc. of Ottawa Canada, 
The company changed its name 

to avoid any possible confusion 

with Aztek Data Systems, Inc., 

&@ California corporation. 





Users want reliable, accurate 
and relevant data; they are rela- 
tively unconcerned with security. 
What they also want is a combina- 
tion of current data from the ad- 
ministrative system and the 
easy-to-use productivity tools 
available on personal computers. 
Unlike the elite world of main- 
frames, information centers and 
time-sharing analysis — which 
are characterized by copied data, 
shared data bases and special lan- 
guages — this new world is open, 
personal and available to every- 
body. 


e have a crisis at hand. 
Enthusiastic end users 
and senior executives, 


not fully understanding the tech- 
nical realities of DP, are seeing the 
promise of DP about to be ful- 
filled. They are on the verge of 
storming the walls of the DP de- 
partment, taking the initiative 
from MIS and somehow drawing 
the micro and mainframe infor- 
mation worlds together them- 
selves if the DP professional does 
not respond. 

How real is this conflict? How 
much at odds are end-user de- 
mands and DP requirements? 
What end users are really request- 
ing is exactly what DP is good at 
delivering: reliable, accurate, rele- 
vant and secure data. Why has it 
not yet happened? Why is micro/ 
mainframe integration more a 
proposal than a reality? Not be- 
cause DP is standing in the way of 
progress. It is merely doing the job 
it has been chartered to do. How- 
ever, that job is not so simple as 
some people make it sound. 

Many DP managers have char- 
acterized the overall situation as 
chaos. An unbelievable number 
and variety of software tools and 
systems are offered all across the 
DP spectrum. All promise the end 
user, manager and professional 
access to the corporate informa- 
tion resource and the ability to 
make the job easy — a dream 
come true. To upper management, 
daily announcements of new 
products hold out the exciting pos- 
sibility of leveraging that large 
data base investment. 

To the DP professional, this 
chaos is a headache! DP’s careful, 
deliberate response to this mess is 
interpreted as negative and some- 
times even hostile. Unfortunately, 
the DP manager ends up at odds 
with users and, many times, with 
the boss. Upper management does 
not comprehend that the continu- 
ing technology ‘‘promise’’ in DP 
many times is unfulfilled. It needs 
careful implementation with qual- 
ity, strategic software and hard- 
ware. DP managers seem to be the 
only ones concerned about rele- 
vancy, accuracy and security, in 
addition to availability. Fortu- 
nately, they understand this 
world all too well. They look for 
the right solution for the long 
term. 

Are these much-maligned DP 
managers — who are considered 
slow moving, contrary, tedious 
and even hostile — really the 
problem? The overall problem 





they see is that people want non- 
strategic, nontraditional, short- 
term software solutions applied to 
important strategic areas. DP pro- 
fessionals know what must be 
done. The future is at stake. They 
apply high-quality strategic solu- 
tions. They want to be the solu- 
tion, not the problem, and the 
solution will take two important 
directions. 

The first is that DP profession- 
als recognize the existing applica- 
tion development center and 
information center concepts are 
not entirely adequate for the fu- 


not to copies of yesterday's data. 

¢ Data is delivered to both tradi- 
tional mainframe terminals and 
personal computers, depending 
on the user’s requirements. 

* Intelligent, selective access to 
this data is available for personal 
computer users, not just terminal 
emulation. 

¢ Data appears in the format 
the user needs. If the data is going 
to be used in a spreadsheet, the 
user should get spreadsheet 
formats. 

¢ Control and security stays 
where it belongs, in the hands of 





A crisis is at hand. 
ecutives are on the 


End users and ex- 
verge of storming 


DP’s walls, taking the initiative from 
MIS and somehow drawing the micro 
and mainframe information worlds to- 
gether themselves if the DP profes- 
sional does not respond. 


ture, although they have served 
administrative, inquiry and anal- 
ysis needs well until now. The 
new end user is a manager or pro- 
fessional skilled in business prin- 
ciples, but unskilled in 
computers. He has embraced mi- 
crocomputers and wants main- 
frame data for them. This 
requirement calls for a new ap- 
proach, which can be called the 
personal information center. It is 
based on the following principles: 

¢ Access is to current central 
computer production data bases, 





LABELON DATA 
TERMINAL ROLLS. 
EXACTLY RIGHT 


FOR YOUR THERMAL PRINTER. 


if you demand quality in thermal printing, demand Labelon paper 
rolls. Only Labelon lets you choose from such a wide selection of 
papers that conform perfectly to OEM specifications and that 

are guaranteed to perform in accordance with the special needs 


of each type of thermal printer. 


The broad Labelon line includes black and blue printing 
papers with brilliant white backgrounds and all temperature 
sensitivities required to provide optimum results. Perfect for 


machines offered by Texas Instruments, 


Computer Transceivers, Hewlett-Packard, NCR, 3M, Apple 
and many others. And all rolls are individually packed in 
poly bags and in easy to open/close cartons. 

Send for free sample. See for yourself! Send us the name and 
model number of your thermal printer and we will deliver you 
a sample roll free of charge and obligation. 


Labelon Corporation, 10 Chapin Street, 
Canandaigua, NY 14424 


central DP. 

¢ Strategic software is not inex- 
pensive, easy to develop, nor easy 
to recognize. 

The second of the two direc- 
tions mentioned above is, in build- 
ing for the personal information 
center, DP will use exactly the 
same criteria it has already used 
in building the application center 
and information center. The char- 
ter will remain to make data rele- 
vant, accurate, available and 
secure, and DP will correctly in- 
terpret them to make your solu- 






FOCUS 


tions strategic. DP finds strategic 
solutions for the personal infor- 
mation center by applying the 
same tests it has developed over 
the years. The tests for strategic 
software are that it must be dura- 
ble, maintainable and extendable. 
Durability means it must exist for 
a long time without significant de- 
terioration. Maintainability pre- 
serves software from failure or 
decline and keeps it in a contem- 
porary state of repair, efficiency 
or validity. Extendability means 
the system grows and adapts over 
time to encompass ever-expand- 
ing needs and environments with- 
out disruption. 


The process that produces 
these qualities is software engi- 
neering, and it must be applied to 
DP areas critical to a corporation’s 
well being. 

With thousands of software of- 
ferings, many from new compa- 
nies, how does the DP 
professional recognize strategic, 
engineered software? Despite 
what most advertising tells the 
rest of the corporate world, it isn’t 
easy. It takes time, work and mon- 
ey. It’s done by closely investigat- 
ing the vendor. How does the 
vendor view software engineer- 
ing? What processes are used? 
How extendable, maintainable 
and durable have products been? 
What do users say? What is the 
vendor's staying power? 

Is this the time for mainframe, 
micro interaction? The answer is 
a resounding “‘Yes ... but.’ The 
need is there. Users know they 
want it. DP knows it will deliver it. 
The “‘but”’ is that this delivery 
must be evolutionary and strate- 
gic, not revolutionary and chaotic. 

QA 


Lutz is group vice-president of 
the Software Products Group of 
Informatics General Corp. in 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 
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Introducing OMNILINK, th 


Feckyéve 
software 


that lets yourIBM/PCand mainframe 
understand each other. 


The IBM Personal Computer has made a lot 
of friends in business. Unfortunately the 
IBM mainframe isn’t one of them. Even 
though the two of them can be wired 
together, each has an operating system 
which the other can’t quite understand. 
That's why we created OMNILINK, 
a software package that lets your IBM 
Personal Computer and mainframe speak 
the same language. 


Put the resource of your 
mainframe at your executives’ 
fingertips. 

OMNILINK lets your executives 
access and process information from 
the mainframe on their IBM Personal 
Computers. They can make decisions using 
complete, up-to-date information, and 
distribute the information to other people 
throughout your computer network. 


English is no longer a 
foreign language. 

Now you can get information without 
knowing a lot of codes or computer 
languages. You can ask questions in plain 
English using a PC. OMNILINK will get 
the information from the mainframe and 
present it in the format you need. 


[BM and IBM Personal Computer are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation 
Certain components of OMNILINK are products of either Softrend, Inc. or Datascan America, Inc 


Electronic mail on a very 
personal level. 

With OMNILINK your IBM Personal 
Computers can be used to send and receive 
messages, reports and data from any person, 
terminal, printer or word processor on 
the system. 


You don’t have to be a 
programmer to write a program. 
Usually when you have a one time job 

to do, you have to wait for a special 
application program to be written. But 
with OMNILINK you can easily write 
the program yourself using a simple non- 
technical language. 


Turn your PCs into WPs. 
OMNILINK has integrated word 

processing capabilities built right into the 
system. You can pull information from the 
mainframe, draft your letters or documents, 
and electronically distribute them through- 
out your computer network. If you already 
have word processors, they can be tied into 
OMNILINK and be used for electronic mail. 


Get your personal computers 
into pictures. 

OMNILINK‘’s graphic facility lets you 
turn piles of numbers or stacks of data into 
easy-to-understand graphs and charts. 
OMNILINK even lets you add the graphics 
to documents or send them to other PCs. 


OMNILINK 
m 
“74 ON-LINE 
/Ald SOFTWARE 
ee 


Two Executive Drive, Fort Lee, NJ 07024 
(201) 592-0009, Toll Free (800) 526-0272 


Spreadsheets also come standard. 

You can use the information in your 
mainframe to work spreadsheets on your 
personal computer. Any executive with a PC 
can revise business plans, sales trends, etc. 
in seconds instead of days. 


OMNIGUARD security 
software option. 

Now that so many people will be benefit- 
ing from the resources of your mainframe, 
security is more important than ever. 
OMNIGUARD security software protects 
all aspects of your computer system. 


Make your IBM Personal 
Computers and mainframe 
one big happy family. 

Contact On-Line Software International 
today about OMNILINK and dramatically 
increase the capabilities of your personal 
computers. It’s about time your IBM 
Personal Computers and mainframe had a 
more productive relationship. 
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Atlantic Richfield’s OA team is 
gearing up for the future by doing a 
lot of planning and hard work today. 


The bridge from oil wells to office 
automation is a long one. At Atlantic 
Richfield Co.’s corporate headquar- 
ters, office automation has run into 
numerous roadblocks, but the auto- 
mators from the Corporate Units In- 
formation Services (Cuis) depart- 
ment remain committed to 
supporting Arco’s professional 
knowledge workers. Despite the ob- 
stacles of a downturned economy 
and a decentralized environment, 
the OA push at the nation’s 12th 
largest corporation remains strong. 
Introducing new office strategies 
for a $27 billion international oil 
conglomerate, with 10 operating 
companies and 50,000 employees, is 
no easy task, however. Faced with 
losses in sales and operating reve- 


By Glenn Rifkin 


nues in an unstable petroleum mar- 
ket, Arco’s major concern is oil 
wells, not office systems. The recent 
turn of economic events has clearly 
broken the momentum the Corpo- 
rate Systems Department felt it had 
four years ago when OA first became 
an Arco priority. 

In an attempt to recapture that 
momentum, the Corporate Systems 
Department was reorganized in Jan- 
uary 1983 into two separate units. 
The Cuis group, under its manager, 
Al Smith, was given the task of over- 
seeing and implementing profes- 
sional computing support within the 
corporate headquarters in Los Ange- 
les. The Strategic Planning for Infor- 
mation Technology and Services 
group is responsible for telecom- 


munications, data resources and OA 
planning on a companywide basis. 

Because of the company’s size and 
varied locations, Arco, to date, has 
instructed each operating company 
to initiate its own OA strategy. Dean- 
na Bengston, manager of the compa- 
nywide strategic planning group, 
pointed out that OA is a relatively 
small part of her group’s responsi- 
bilities and, at present, no plans ex- 
ist to link Arco’s operating 
companies. Each operating compa- 
ny is free to implement its own OA 
plan and choose its own vendors. 
The strategic planning group can 
only make recommendations, offer 
its expertise and provide education 
where needed. 

At corporate headquarters, OA has 





been considered a part of the pro- 
fessional computing umbrella. 


ince the Corporate Sys- 


tems Department first in- 

stalled a series of IBM 
3730s on the desks of several sec- 
retaries in 1979, Arco’s approach 
to OA has been on a pilot-by-pilot 
basis. According to Roseanna Mc- 
Arthur, support consultant re- 
sponsible for the implementation 
of OA for Cuis, it became clear as 
far back as 1979 that many pro- 
fessionals within corporate head- 
quarters also wanted to get their 
hands on the technology. They 
could often be found asking the 
secretaries how to use the termi- 
nals for their own needs. 


OA 


Corporate Systems decided to 
expand the availability of the 
equipment in 1980 and put in 
“‘casual’’ workstations where 
anyone who needed access could 
get on-line. Training was offered 
on a one-on-one basis. 

The DP managers soon felt that 
the 3730 was ‘“‘not the way to go,” 
McArthur said, and in March 
1980 they began a pilot program 
to automate Corporate Systems it- 
self. After an ill-fated trial with 
Citicorp.’s Axxa system, the group 
turned to Xerox Corp. and ex- 
plained the typical functions it 
sought. Xerox, the group felt, was 
headed in the right direction. 

The pilot began modestly. Sev- 
en Xerox 860 Information Proces- 
sors were brought in and placed 


on professionals’ desks. Another 
860 was placed in a demonstra- 
tion room for casual users. Anx- 
ious to accelerate the progress of 
the program, Corporate Systems 
turned to Xerox again and in 
March 1981 installed the Ether- 
net system within the group. They 
added 12 more 860s and more ca- 
sual workstations; by July of that 
year, the new Xerox Star, com- 
plete with mouse and user-friend- 
ly icons, joined the pilot. From this 
local-area network, DP profes- 
sionals within Corporate Systems 
were able to get extensive on-line 
training. In addition, they had, for 
the first time, the electronic mail, 
file services, word processing, cal- 
endaring and other processing 
functions they wanted. 


See the latest in 
microcomputers — from 
Apple to Zilog — at EMCE 
Poymer merc eeacelom 


If you're involved with business use of mi 

crocomputers, then EMCE is the microcom 
puter conference and exhibition designed 

exclusively for you 


At EMCE, you'll see the latest in microcom 
puter systems, business software packages, 
printers, monitors and other peripheral 
equipment, computer accessories and related 
services. And you'll be able to meet face to 
face with computer professionals on an ex 
hibit floor full of microcomputer products 
from leading hardware and software compa 
nies 


EMCE also offers you a complete conference 
program which will be held Thursday and 


t 


Friday with special tutorials to be held all day 
on Wednesday 


Put EMCE on your calendar now! The Long 
Beach Convention Center in Long Beach, CA 
is the place; Wednesday, October 5 through 
Friday, October 7, 1983 are the dates. Exposi- 
tion hours: 10-6, Wednesday through Friday. 
If you’re interested in exhibiting at EMCE 
contact Doris Rosner, Mitch Hall Associates, 
1200 East Street, Westwood, MA 02090, 
(617) 329-8334. 


Or, if you'd like more details on the confer- 
ence program, contact Louise Myerow, CW 
Conference Management Group, Box 880, 
Framingham, MA 01701, (800) 225-4698. In 
Massachusetts, call (617) 879-0700. 


Executive Microcomputer 
Conference & Exposition 


A team of researchers from the 
University of Southern California 
was brought in to evaluate 
changes that occurred within the 
office environment and to mea- 
sure productivity changes, Thom- 
as W. Moreland, a systems 
research analyst within Cuis, re- 
ported. ‘It wasn’t a classic study, 
in that we didn’t have a control 
group. But it showed us some 
trends and validated the informa- 
tion we received.”’ 

Although the Corporate Sys- 
tems pilot was a success, McAr- 
thur said, the group took a step 
back and questioned whether a pi- 
lot in a DP group would be taken 
seriously within the corporation. 
Of course, a bunch of DPers would 
respond to the new technology, 
but how would a non-DP depart- 
ment react to OA? So Cuis 
searched for a group within corpo- 


‘In a company that 
spends millions on 
oil rigs, cost- 
justification is an 
important 
consideration.’ 


rate headquarters as a test 
subject. 

Under McArthur'’s direction, 
the Corporate Units Employee Re- 
lations Group (Cuer) was chosen 
for the pilot. As the center for all 
personnel needs for the 2,000 
Arco employees at corporate head- 
quarters, Cuer was deemed per- 
fect as a test site. The 20 
professionals and 23 clerical 
workers who make up the group 
were involved in numerous activi- 
ties that could be facilitated with 
OA. 

McArthur viewed the pilot as vi- 
tal to providing information on the 
productivity increases OA could 
achieve. ‘‘In a company that 
spends millions on oil rigs, cost- 
justification is an important con- 
sideration,’’ she explained. The 
results of the pilot, it was hoped, 
could provide corporate guidelines 
for Arco. 

McArthur did extensive inter- 
views with each member of Cuer 
before and after the pilot. Accord- 
ing to her report, the cost-justifi- 
cation and productivity 
measurements were arrived at by 
placing the focus on department 
work groups rather than on indi- 
viduals. She identified several 
specific areas where significant 
cost benefits could be derived, in- 
cluding graphics preparation, re- 
duced document turnaround, 
reduced overtime and contract la- 
bor costs, reduced cost for outside 


The Executive Microcomputer Conference & Exposition 
is sponsored by the Conference Management Group of 
CW Communications/Inc., publishers of Computer 
world, InfoWorld, ISO WORLD and PC World as well as 
information systems publications in 21 countries around 
the world 


text preparation services and im- 
proved responsiveness in corre- 
spondence generation. 

Corporate Systems installed 
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seven Xerox 860s, two Xerox 820 
personal computers and two Xe- 
rox Stars, along with the Ethernet 
system. Two of the 860s were set 
up as casual workstations. 

‘We didn’t force anything on 
anyone,’’ McArthur said. ‘‘No one 
was expected to use the equip- 
ment if they didn’t want to. We 
did one-on-one training and held 
regular meetings. People gravitat- 
ed toward it.”’ 

McArthur'’s final report showed 
the Cuer pilot was highly success- 
ful in most areas. Staff was able 
to be reduced by four, a reduction 
directly attributable to the OA 
plan. The impact of the new tech- 
nology was seen in the quality of 
work produced, changes in work 
styles, productivity gains and hir- 
ing considerations. The cost for 
the pilot, including hardware and 
software, was nearly $280,000, 
but McArthur’s analysis showed 
there was an after-tax return of 
39% and a payback period of 25 
months, thus proving cost- 
justification. 

“Although office technology 
has not produced the ultimate so- 
lution to all office problems,’’she 
noted, “‘various alternatives are 
available. The most critical factor 
in the success of the pilot was not 
the equipment itself, but rather a 
three-part implementation strate- 
gy: user involvement, phased in- 
stallations and user acceptance.” 

Smith agreed: ‘‘It was a very im- 
pressive project. It was more cost- 
effective than we thought it would 
be... 

Despite the success of the pilot, 
the downturned oil economy has 
somewhat dampened the spirits of 
the 65-member Cuis. Arco has re- 
sisted efforts toward a corpor- 
atewide OA strategy or evena 
single strategy for the corporate 
headquarters. Smith pointed out 
that, although Arco’s manage- 
ment recognizes productivity as a 
high-level issue, ‘put in perspec- 
tive, this is a relatively small piece 
of capital to look at.” 

Smith said Arco has no time 
frame for its OA implementation. 
“We are going to bring support to 
the professional and some level of 
managers as needed. It depends 
on a wide number of factors. We 
are just trying to move at a steady 
pace.” 

“We try to find the problem and 
then offer a solution. We are not 
interested in proposing solutions 
where there aren't any prob- 
lems,’’ McArthur added. 

The concept of implementing 
small but separate OA projects 
may provide suitable short-term 
answers, but a concerted effort 
would provide more benefit to the 
company in the long run, accord- 
ing to Bengston. Her strategic 
planning group has felt the frus- 
tration of trying to implement a 
wide number of office technol- 
ogies in an organization with oth- 
er priorities. ‘“‘Because Arco is an 
oil business, they don’t see infor- 
mation services as a very central 
issue,’’ she pointed out. ‘We lost a 
lot of momentum from three years 
ago and we are trying to regain 
that. It’s difficult though; we don’t 
have a lot of clout.” 





Bengston said she believes it is 
appropriate for Arco’s 20,000 pro- 
fessional information workers to 
have workstations, but she can’t 
pinpoint how that will be imple- 
mented or at what price the idea 
would be palatable to the compa- 
ny. Much of the OA headache is a 
result of the lack of compatibility 
and lack of standards among the 
equipment on the market, she 
said. Corporate headquarters, for 
example, has a large base of in- 
stalled equipment (including IBM 
Displaywriters and Personal Com- 
puters, Xerox word processors 
and a smattering of Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Co. products), but no plans to 


OA 


tion to the annual Executive 
Seminar and Management Con- 
tinuum, where Arco managers 
discuss all of the company’s top 
priorities, including information 
processing. 

Another pilot project, the Arco 
Information Services Seminar, be- 
gan in July. This session was de- 
voted to a more thought-provoking 
look to the future of computing us- 
ing case studies rather than how- 
to teaching methods. These 
educational endeavors may prove 
vital for the OA planners. 

Smith said he believes the slow- 
down caused by the economy has 
actually worked to the advantage 


The cost for the pilot, including 
hardware and software, was nearly 
$280,000, but analysis showed there 
was an after-tax return of 39% and a 
payback period of 25 months, thus 
proving cost-justification. 


link it together in a network. 

“The solutions proposed by the 
vendors are not complete 
enough,” she said. ‘“The advertis- 
ing is misleading and there is no 
compatibility. Nobody, as we see 
it, has the solution as yet.” 

McArthur admitted that there 
had been ‘“‘some problems”’ with 
Xerox and Ethernet and that the 
company was not committed to 
Xerox one way or the other. ““We 
haven't counted out Xerox by any 
means. Their concept is good and 
such things as [Apple Computer, 
Inc.’s] Lisa and its network are 
still not comparable to the Star 
and Ethernet. Xerox just hasn't 
done a good enough advertising 
job on it,”” she added. 

According to Bengston, Arco 
has four major concerns relating 
to OA. The company is looking for 
significant progress in electronic 
mail, data management, a com- 
patible network and security. Be- 
cause of the cost-justification 
issue that surrounds the compa- 
ny’s work in the information ser- 
vices area, Bengston believes that 
users must be educated more ef- 
fectively as to the potential 
benefits. 

To this end, several pilot pro- 
grams have been initiated with a 
focus on education and under- 
standing. The Information Ser- 
vices Council, made up of 50 
information services employees, 
meets three times per year to ‘‘fo- 
cus on a common understanding 
of the issues.”’ An offshoot of that 
council, a decision group of eight 
or nine information service man- 
agers, actually makes decisions 
on the planning and implementa- 
tion of programs. ; 

At the Executive Briefing ses- 
sion, 25 Arco top executives dis- 
cuss ‘“‘what’s coming in the future 
and how to prepare for it,’’ accord- 
ing to Bengston. This is in addi- 


of his Cuis group. “‘It’s just as 
well. The state of the art is chang- 
ing so fast that it’s good to take a 
long look at what's out there.” 

In its latest venture, Cuis is set- 
ting up an information center for 
the corporate headquarter’s trea- 
sury department. This is not con- 
sidered a pilot, however, but a 
full-fledged implementation. Ac- 
cording to Smith, the project in- 
cludes an HP 3000 minicomputer 
for financial analysis, data base 
management, graphics support 
and WP support. When fully im- 
plemented, there will be 25 termi- 
nals for 50 people in the 
department. ‘This is geared to 
providing full professional sup- 
port and to save on time-sharing,” 
he declared. 

Both Cuis and the strategic 
planning groups are concerned 
that implementation of technol- 


Unleash the Power of UNIX™ 
with LAMAR” Software 






ogy without an overall corporate 
plan can lead to later incompati- 
bility problems. Bengston said a 
great deal of bridge-building will 
be necessary in the future. 

McArthur agreed, but said it 
was unwise simply to wait for an 
optimum solution. She believes 
the major concepts of the installed 
systems won't change all that 
much and people will be able to 
adjust to changes more easily 
when they know the technology. 

“We're not going into this with 
the idea of being incompatible,” 
Smith added. ““We've just picked 
pilots where we could learn 
something.” 

It would be impossible, in any 
event, to wait, according to Cuis. 
The personal computer is making 
a strong appearance in corporate 
headquarters, McArthur pointed 
out. Cuis receives more than 400 
calls per month from current or 
potential users who want to ma- 
nipulate data or get access to cor- 
porate data bases. “I don’t know 
how many personal computers 
are out there. We do have ‘review’ 
privileges, though. Purchasing 
likes to see our signature on all of- 
fice equipment expenditures,”’ 
she added. 

Both Bengston and Smith 
agreed the future will bring wide- 
spread end-user computing. Al- 
though he wouldn't place a dollar 
figure on it, Smith conceded that 
Arco will spend a ‘‘sizable 
amount” on OA over the course of 
the decade. 

‘“We've positioned ourselves 
better than many organizations. 
Whether we are there or not isa 
matter of opinion, but we have top 
management support to position 
Arco for the 1990s,"’ Cuis’ Tom 
Moreland said. McArthur agrees 
and said the user population is 
taking to the new technologies as 
well: “I’m not sensing resistance 
at all. Maybe it’s because we are 
basing our implementation on 
need and the need exists. If any- 
thing, people want more.” QA 


Rifkin is a staff writer for Com- 
puterworld OA. 





Written in C, this office automation package requires only 
ten keys and absolutely no end-user training. a 
$50,000 installed on mainframes and minis running UNIX . 


Please send your business card to: 


LAMAR COMPUTER CORPORATION 
436 WINCHESTER STREET 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02161 


UNIX is a trademark of Bell Laboratories Incorporated 
LAMAR is a trademark of Lamar Computer Corp. 
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Are you puzzled 
the rapid changes taking place in 
tor cay office? By the mushrooming 
availability of high-technology hara- 
ware ore systems, the awesome 
communications capabilities they 
offer, and the impact they will have 
on your future? 


INTECH’83, the first and only for- 


um in the world devoted exclusively 
to office systems integration, is here 
to help you put the pieces together 
Scheduled for McCormick Place in 
Chicago, October 31-November 3, 
INTECH ‘83 will explore the evolution 
of the automated office — the inte- 
gration of technologies, functions, 
and peoole into efficient, highly 
productive office systems — in four 
days of in-depth seminars and state- 
of-the-art exhibits by leading infor- 
mation companies. Imagination is 
reality at INTECH ‘83. Sign up today. 
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FEATURED 
SPEAKERS 


John Diebold. 
Internationally acknowledged 
expert; founder and chairman 
of the Diebold Group, !nc., 
coined the term “automation” 
30 years ago with his first book—now a classic on 
office automation. He and his firm have been 
influential in shaping the growth of the computer 
and c ommunications revolution 


Dr. John M. McQuillan. 
President of McQuillan Con- 
sulting which serves users and 
vendors in office systems 
planning strategies. Co- 
founder of an information 
management company that 
produced first computer- 
based message system to run 
on a variety of computers. 


Michael Hammer. President 
of Hammer & Co., Inc. which 
provides broad range of com- 
puter services to users and 
vendors of information sys- 
tems, concentrating on rela- 
tionship between technology 
and strategy. Mr Hammer is 
also an associate professor 
of computer science at MIT. 
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On-line data bases are rapidly 
gaining acceptance among a whole 


Georgia Finnigan is a hired gun in 
the Information Age. Her compa- 
ny is The Information Store and 
her business card simply reads 
‘Competitive Intelligence.” 
Housed on the fifth floor of a 
brick building below Market St. in 
the San Francisco financial dis- 
trict, the Information Store is one 
part of the fabled Information Age 
most of us haven't heard of be- 
fore. Finnigan is an information 
broker. Brokering information is 
a growth industry in today’s ‘‘on- 
line’ society, in which electronic 
data bases are proliferating as 
fast as daily newspapers are clos- 
ing. 
What are information bro- 
kers? They are the Sam Spades of 
the network nation. Got a ques- 
tion? Want to find an expert wit- 
ness for a trial? Need to know 
about electric power line vandal- 
ism, or maybe about the impact of 
video game usage? Ask an infor- 
mation broker, and there’s a good 


new group of users. 


By John Markoff 


chance he can ferret out the an- 
swer for you. 

Finnigan’s secret is that she 
and her researchers use on-line 
data bases the way most other 
people use the public library. Fin- 
nigan’s searchers are skilled at 
using technical tools to coax ar- 
cane information from vast data 
bases housed in inaccessible 
mainframe computers. 

There is another secret, how- 
ever. The proliferation of person- 
al computers is rapidly breaking 
down barriers that previously ex- 
isted to using on-line data bases. 
Until recently, special program- 
ming skills and obscure query 
languages were needed to get at 
electronic information. 

Market researchers estimate 
that the installed base of busi- 
ness, scientific and educational 
personal computers will reach 
more than 4 million by the end of 
1983. At the same time, big on- 
line data base makers are finally 


waking up to the fact that this 
will be their biggest market — 
one they have tended to ignore 
until just recently. 

Today's users want more from 
their systems. Traditionally, per- 
sonal computers have come into 
office settings for two purposes: 
word processing and electronic 
spreadsheet functions. 

However, the flexibility of a 
personal computer soon becomes 
obvious to anyone who uses one. 
Why not use it as a simple data 
base management tool — or, 
more frequently, for sending elec- 
tronic mail at a low cost? It never 
seems to take very long before a 
personal computer is performing 
five or six tasks in an office set- 
ting. 

Until now, however, using per- 
sonal computers as windows onto 
larger remote data bases has ad- 
vanced more slowly than other 
functions. Serious obstacles have 
included high cost; slow commu- 





nications channels, which make 
acquiring information tedious; 
and complex software programs, 
which require special training to 
master. 


ow all this is changing 
overnight as personal 
computer users have be- 


gun looking for sources from 
which to gather information elec- 
tronically. Electronically deliv- 
ered information differs from 
other sources of information prin- 
cipally in its greater selectability. 
Instead of searching through vast 
libraries, the user of an informa- 
tion utility is able to direct a com- 
puter to perform the task instead. 

This much is clear about infor- 
mation utilities, but perhaps little 
else is. Today, the information 
utility business is a reflection of 
the topsy-turvy growth of both the 
personal computer and the com- 
munications industries. Personal 
computer users can subscribe to 
information utilities being run by 
companies as diverse as publish- 
ing houses, newspapers, banks, 
an aerospace contractor, a tax ac- 
counting firm and soon even from 
TV networks and the phone com- 
pany. 

The subject matter in the data 
bases is astonishingly diverse. 
Scientific data for petroleum engi- 
neers, United Press International 
world news, the race records of 
900,000 thoroughbred horses 
foaled since 1920 and informa- 
tion of use to sausage makers are 
all available. 

The new information industry 
that has emerged is now also 
known by a potpourri of names: 
information utility, videotex, tele- 
text and viewdata, to name just a 
few 

Not only are the sources of elec- 
tronic information dissimilar, so 
are the means of transmission. 
Your information utility may be 
received by telephone line, cable 
TV network, radio and TV trans- 
mission and now even by satellite 
broadcast. Little wonder that this 
new industry is surrounded by 
confusion! 

Yet despite the disarray and 
even in the midst of a recession, 
information utilities have contin- 
ued to blossom. The Source, now 
owned by the giant Reader's Di- 
gest Corp. and with a recent major 
investment from Control Data 
Corp., continues to add 2,000 new 
subscribers each month. Dow 
Jones News & Retrieval Service, 
long a mainstay of the financial 
community, is widely advertised 
as being profitable and is consid- 
ered the financial success story of 
the information utility industry. 
More recently, two traditional 
suppliers of on-line data bases to 
large corporations and institu- 
tions, Lockheed Dialog and BRS, 
have decided enough personal 
computers exist to warrant spe- 
cial information utility services. 

Mike Rawl of The Source in 
McLean, Va., noted that people 
who have purchased a personal 
computer traditionally wait be- 
tween nine months and a year be- 
fore deciding to subscribe to an 
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information utility service. The 
Source is now seeing the fallout 
from the current personal com- 
puter boom. 

At the same time large corpora- 
tions have begun to explore and 
market electronic information 
services, grass roots systems have 
also begun to spring up. Called 
electronic bulletin boards, these 
systems are usually software pro- 
grams running on home comput- 
ers that allow users to connect to 
others over phone lines and leave 
messages or even upload and 
download professional quality 
software. 

For the office and professional 
user, on-line data bases are now 
tailoring services for personal 
computer users. Both Lockheed 
Dialog and BRS, two major data 
base suppliers, have recently be- 


Newsnet, a data base started in 
1982. It now offers on-line 110 
electronic newsletters from 50 in- 
dependent publishers. The news- 
letters cover such fields as 
telecommunications, electronics 
and computers, fiber optics and 
satellite news. The full text of the 
newletters is reproduced and ev- 
ery meaningful word is indexed. 
Users can read full text, scan 
headlines and search for 
keywords through all or part of 
the data base. 

Another service, Newsflash, 
lets users monitor new issues that 
are just being released. It is possi- 
ble to preselect phrases and let 
the computer watch for them and 
alert the user. 

The most successful informa- 
tion utility is Dow Jones News/Re- 
trieval, which is now used for 


Personal computer users can subscribe 
to information utilities being run by 
companies as diverse as publishing 
houses, newspapers, banks an aero- 
space contractor, a tax accounting 

firm and soon even from TV networks 

and the phone company. 


gun offering subsets of their larg- 
er data bases for evening and 
weekend use at greatly reduced 
cost. Dialog’s Knowledge-Index 
can be accessed after 6 p.m. 
weekdays and anytime during the 
weekend. It offers users more 
than 7 million summaries of arti- 
cles, reports and books on topics 
that focus on business, comput- 
ers, electronics, medicine and oth- 
er subjects. Although this is only a 
small fraction of the entire Dialog 
data base, one data base of special 
interest indexes and abstracts on 
a daily basis the New York Times, 
Wall St. Journal and Christian 
Science Monitor, as well as more 
than 300 popular periodicals. 


o far, the first Knowledge- 
Index users have been 
from business and educa- 
tion markets and from a number 
of doctors, according to Barbara 
Gersh, Dialog’s acting director of 
marketing. Knowledge-Index offi- 
cials said they are still only con- 
sidering expanded services such 
as electronic mail. However, BRS, 
another on-line data base that in 
the past has been targeted princi- 
pally toward large institutional 
users, has also started BRS After 
Dark, which it has aimed at home 
computer users. It will soon be of- 
fering electronic mail. 
Targeted more directly at the 
information needs of the office is 


obtaining stock market quota- 
tions by many brokers around the 
country. Dow has agressively 
marketed the service to personal 
computer users, bundling sub- 
scriptions in with software that 
users purchase. The Dow Jones 
service includes 20 data bases 
broken down into four tiers: busi- 
ness and economic news; stock 
quotes; financial and investment 
services; and general news and 
information services, including 
United Press International. 

One of the more interesting on- 
line data base services now avail- 
able is a recent joint venture by 
Data Resources, Inc. (DRI) and Vi- 
sicorp, maker of the Visicalc elec- 
tronic spreadsheet. It is now 
possible to purchase a special 
software program from Visicalc to 
allows you to download economic 
and other data and then manipu- 
late it off-line on a personal com- 
puter. The range of information 
includes general economic fore- 
casts and data on specific indus- 
tries. 

In another recent phenomenon, 
groups of professionals who have 
never used computers before have 
begun to get into the act. In the 
space of one recent week, two dif- 
ferent organizations located in 
Manhattan announced they were 
starting personal computer-based 
information and communications 
networks for professional photog- 
raphers. One group, Photo-1, fo- 


cuses on photojournalists and 
attempts to combine electronic 
mail and data base services that 
will help photo researchers quick- 
ly locate pictures. Photo-1 is the 
brainchild of Rick Smolan, a pro- 
fessional photojournalist and the 
editor of a best-selling photo book, 
A Day In The Life Of Australia. 
The Photo-1 project currently has 
the support of the Washington 
Post. 

‘“‘One obvious use of the net- 
work will be to aid in coordinating 
freelance photo assignments. It 
would be very useful for a photo- 
journalist on assignment in a for- 
eign country to be able to log in 
with a portable computer or termi- 
nal and get timely information on 
where to get film processes, which 
are the safe borders to cross and 
where the best places are to eat,” 
Smolan noted. 


he second photographers’ 
network came about be- 
cause of Len Kaltman’s 


experiences several years ago 
when he was a partner in a New 
York City picture agency. Kalt- 
man began using a Radio Shack 
Model II personal computer to ease 
the burden of keeping track of his 
agency’s photos. Before long, his 
customers began asking, “‘Can we 
get this information from you on- 
line?’’ He thought about the re- 
quests for awhile, and they 
seemed to make sense. 

Recently Kaltman introduced 
the Photonet network, an infor- 
mation utility for photographers, 
advertising agencies, graphic de- 
signers and publishers. Located in 
New York, Photonet is based on 
an IBM mainframe computer and 
was designed to allow users ser- 
vices such as electronic mail, 
news and electronic shopping. 
The system will also offer special 
services such as on-line typogra- 
phy via a gateway to another sys- 
tem. 

According to Kaltman, Pho- 
tonet was designed for photogra- 
phers who have absolutely no 
computer experience. It will in- 
clude bulletin boards for different 
industry specialties and will also 
include its own on-line magazine, 
Photonet Magazine, which will 
offer news on trends and technol- 
ogy as well as monthly features, 
editorials, interviews and opinion 
pools. Kaltman is confident that 
the network will be seized upon by 
organizations that need to coordi- 
nate film and video projects 
spread in many locations around 
the country. 

Neither of the new information 
utilities feel they are competing. 
‘We're different channels on a 
new type.of TV,’’ Smolan said. 

By putting this kind of informa- 
tion at the fingertips of photogra- 
phers, whose on-location offices 
frequently consist of their camer- 
abags, portable computer net- 
works are giving a new and more 
practical meaning to the office of 
the future. QA 


Markoff is a senior editor at 
Infoworld newpaper. 





By Pat Carrell 


The lure of electronic mail is obvi- 
ous: to move information from one 
place to another in a faster, more ef- 
ficient way than was previously pos- 
sible. Most conventional delivery 
methods cannot offer same-day de- 
livery. Some notable exceptions in- 
clude the telephone conversation — 
if the recipient can be reached — 
and Western Union’s Telex/TWX 
and Telegram services. 

Computer-based electronic mail is 
an important breakthrough for peo- 
ple who need fast textual informa- 
tion flow. One of the more 
controversial systems has been the 
Electronic Computer-Originated 
Mail (Ecom) system from the U.S. 
Postal Service. But what exactly is 
Ecom and how does it relate to other 
systems? 

Electronic mail as we know it to- 
day had its roots in Western Union's 
Telex message-oriented service. 
When the TWX service was acquired 
by Western Union in 1971, it soon 
became possible for Telex and TWX 
units to communicate with each oth- 
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er. Mailgram was launched in 1972 
by Western Union in cooperation 
with the U.S. Postal Service. Mes- 
sages received at Western Union's 
computer centers are sent, via land 
lines and satellite, to one of several 
serving post offices nearest the re- 
cipient, where the message is print- 
ed out and delivered by letter carrier 
the next day. 

The latest development in elec- 
tronic mail revolves around using 
computers to control the transmis- 
sion of textual information. Develop- 
ment in this area involves all forms 
and sizes of computers including 
mainframes, minis, micros, word 
processors and personal computers; 
the ultimate goal is a network of 
communicating computers of vari- 
ous types. 

Computer-based electronic mail 
systems can be subdivided into three 
basic types: communicating word 
processors, in-house systems and 
remote computing services. 

Electronic mail service on com- 
municating word processors is quite 
rudimentary in some cases. In oth- 
ers, however, local networks are 
possible for the creation and trans- 
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fer of text information. Incompati- 
bility among foreign devices, 
unfortunately, limits the extent to 
which communicating word proces- 
sors can be used for electronic mail 
purposes. 

Many possibilities exist for adding 
in-house computerized electronic 
mail functions. Special software ca- 
pabilities can be secured, or a com- 
plete computer system with 
electronic mail functions can be pur- 
chased. Many companies now using 
some form of electronic mail system 
have simply upgraded their existing 
computer systems. 

Remote computing services allow 
companies that do not have their 
own computer to implement elec- 
tronic mail with subscribers sharing 
an off-site computer. A broad range 
of remote computing services is 
available, beginning with a data ter- 
minal that can communicate over 
telephone lines to a computer. These 
remote services can provide sophis- 
ticated electronic mail services with- 
out the need for expensive computer 
equipment. 

The Ecom service is one such com- 
puter-based electronic mail service. 





This service officially began in 
January of 1982 and, based on 
user reactions, Ecom will proba- 
bly be enhanced and expanded. 


ears were spent by the 
Postal Service on investi- 
gating the possibility of 


offering electronic mail services 
for the use of private business or 
the general public. The initial mo- 
tivation for developing electronic 
mail sprang from a general dissat- 
isfaction with the deficiencies of 
the U.S. Postal Service. The Postal 
Service also recognizes the possi- 
bility of slower growth or even re- 
ductions in mail volumes as a 
result of new technology, includ- 
ing telephone, electronic funds 
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transfer and electronic message 
systems, as well as alternative 
forms of delivery. 

The Ecom service fulfills the 
Post Office’s need to process cer- 
tain categories of mail faster and 
to do so without posing an unac- 
ceptable threat to private elec- 
tronic mail industry, according to 
the Post Office. Private industry 
has tended to disagree, however. 
Ecom emerged as a long-range 
electronic mail strategy resulting 
from an extensive study done for 
the Post Office by RCA, which 
also developed and installed the 
hardware system for Ecom. 

The use of electronic mail by 
the USPS provided a means for 
cutting back on the enormous ex- 
penses it incurs to keep the 100 


billion pieces of first-class and 
third-class mail moving. An addi- 
tional incentive came from the 
Postal Reorganization Act of 
1970, which called for the USPS 
to become self-sufficient. Even 
though the Postal Service has his- 
torically received significant fi- 
nancial bolstering from the 
federal government, it has been 
operating in the red since 1945. 
When fully mature, the electronic 
mail service will be capable of 
handling between 25 billion and 
50 billion pieces of mail annually, 
which is from 25% to 50% of the 
total yearly volume for the USPS. 
During the first year of Ecom ser- 
vice, nearly seven million pieces 
of mail were transmitted. 

Volume mailers that generate 
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At WICAT, our primary objective 
is performance. This attitude has 
created today’s most comprehen- 
sive line 

of super- 

micro 

computers. 


In terms 


of breadth 
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aes : software 
upport, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, reliability, WICAT is a 


performance company. 


WICAT has created a family of 
supermicro computers versatile 
enough to meet virtually any 
Our 
systems support from 1 to 48 
users, 256K to 14 MB of main 
memory and from 10 MB to 474 
MB of disk storage. So from the 
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fast single user desk top S-150 to 
the powerful rack mounted $-220, 
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WICAT provides the strength, 
speed, and flexibility to perform 
according to your company’s 
unique requirements. 

In the course of just 

two years, we have 

been successful in 

providing WICAT’s 

customers with two 

operating systems 


(MCS and UNIX), 


9 programming languages, x 
as well as word processing, 

data base management sys- 

tems, a virtual electron- 

ic spreadsheet, and 
the WISE authoring 


system. This is per- 
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formance. Our software design - 
ers have concentrated on produc- 
ing tools which formerly existed 


only in the mainframe or mini- 


computer environment. 


This performance story 
began with the intro- 
duction of the first 68000 
based microcomputer 
and now includes the in- 
stallation and support of 
thousands of systems 
worldwide. Consider this 
a personal invitation to 
call us and get more in- 
formation 

about the 

WICAT 

family. 


SYSTEM 150 
1-6 USERS 


South State - Orem, UT 84057 - 801-224-6400 « Ext. 241 


mail from data stored in electronic 
form can utilize the Ecom mes- 
sage system at any of the 25 serv- 
ing post offices. Electronic 
messages sent to the proper serv- 
ing post office locations are trans- 
formed into hard copy, enveloped 
and delivered. Mailers can trans- 
mit Ecom messages within two 
days, 24 hours a day, seven daysa 
week. 


he Ecom service consists 
of acceptance of input, 
processing, distribution 


and delivery. A USPS processing 
station handles a variety of input 
forms from magnetic tape, floppy 
diskettes or directly from custom- 
er-owned devices like word pro- 
cessors, data terminals and 
facsimile units. Hard-copy infor- 
mation may also be hand-carried 
to the center for input via facsimi- 


When fully mature, 
the electronic mail 
service will be 
capable of handling 
between 25 billion 
and 50 billion pieces 
of mail annually. 


le and optical character recogni- 
tion devices while a customer 
waits. 

A variety of computer/commu- 
nications software protocols at 
different data transmission rates 
are provided at the 25 serving post 
offices. Transmission rates range 
from 300 bit/sec to 56K bit/sec. 
Protocols include X.25, Digital 
Equipment Corp.’s DDCMP, 2780, 
3780 and Ecom-A asynchronous. 
Both Ascii and Ebcdic codes are 
available. Access to the serving 
post office can be via public dial- 
up lines or via dedicated leased 
point-to-point lines. Access may 
also be direct from the customer 
to the serving post office or indi- 
rect via value-added common 
carriers. 

In addition to the particular 
data communications protocol 
used, Ecom requires the user to 
enter a prescribed sequence of 
commands to effect transmission. 
When transmission is complete, 
Ecom returns a message indicat- 
ing the submission has been ac- 
cepted and filed for subsequent 
processing. A user must have a 
terminal device capable of prepar- 
ing Ecom messages off-line and 
storing these messages until they 
are submitted to the serving post 
office. A modem links the termi- 
nal to the public network. 

Each serving post office has a 
unique telephone number for 
each protocol and data rate. The 
Ecom user must select the num- 





ber that accommodates 
the protocol and data rate 
being used. Input for deliv- 
ery is accepted until 5 
p.m., when the material is 
organized and prepared for 
transmission. 


ublic carriers of 
the Ecom service 
must open and 


maintain an advanced de- 
posit account with the 
Postal Service at an annu- 
al cost of $50. This gives 
the sender an identifica- 
tion number and access 
code which authorizes 
transmission of properly 
prepared messages to any 
or all serving post offices. 
As.a customer uses Ecom, 
the Postal Service deducts 
the appropriate charges 
from the advanced deposit 
account and provides a 
monthly statement of us- 
age. 

Postage rates depend on 
the number of pages in the 
message. It costs the send- 
er 26¢ to send a one-page 
letter, and a two-page let- 
ter costs 31¢. This charge 
includes paper, the enve- 
lope, labor for preparing 
the mailing and delivery. 
This compares quite favor- 
ably to the Mailgram, 
which typically ranges 
from $1.00 to $1.90. De- 
pending on input method 
and length, however, Mail- 
gram prices could be as 
low as 80¢ per message 
and as high as $4.65. 

Before any messages in 
a submission are accepted, 
the balance in the custom- 
er’s (sender’s) account 
must be sufficient to cover 
the postage for the entire 
submission. If the balance 
is too low, the customer is 
called and given the option 
of either making a pay- 
ment or cancelling the 
message submission. 

The serving post offices 
communicate the electron- 
ic mail to other processing 
stations through a combi- 
nation of satellite and Bell 
Digital Data Service links. 
Electronic mail is then 
output through the use of 
nonimpact electrostatic 
printers onto computer 
fanfold paper, inserted 
into envelopes and given to 
postal workers, who then 


smaller mailers to achieve 
the minimum required for 
Ecom access. At the pre- 
sent time, a minimum of 
200 messages per trans- 
mission per serving post 
office is required. 

For many mailers, using 
value-added or indirect 
carriers may be better, 
even though the cost can 
be somewhat higher. Rela- 
tively low volume may not 


warrant going through the 
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rigorous certification pro- 
cess and training required 
to become certified as a 
carrier. On the other hand, 
if a company expects to 
use the Ecom service on a 
regular basis, the effort re- 
quired to become certified 
is probably well 
worthwhile. 

For mailers interested 
in securing certification, a 
value-added carrier could 
prove extremely useful. 


Guidance from the Post 
Office is not yet extensive, 
and the operator manuals 
may not answer all ques- 
tions. A value-added carri- 
er could, therefore, assist a 
potential mailer in both 
preparing for certification 
and learning the various 
Ecom formats and proce- 
dures — a time-consum- 
ing effort at the very least. 

The USPS classifies cor- 
respondence into three 


distinct categories: 

¢ Single Address Mes- 
sages, where each letter 
has unique text. 

¢ Common Text Mes- 
sages, where the only 
unique aspect of the letter 
is the name and address. 

¢ Text Insert Messages, 
where there is a common 
message with some unique 
text insertions, such as a 
balance due. Any combi- 
nation of these categories 





ATESTIMONIAL 
FOR THE 
BURROUGHS B20 
FROM SOMEONE 
WHO SPENT 
17 YEARS AT IBM. 


Some spe think that because IBM is bigger than 
Burroughs, they’re better than Burroughs. After working for 
many years at IBM, I can tell you that bigger doesn’t necessar- 


Dr. W. LEE SHEVEL 
Senior Vice President, Corporate Operations, Burroughs Corporation 


in a matter of hours.) 


ily mean better. 


‘Take small business computers: the Burroughs B20 and 


IBM’s Datamaster. 


The B20 Series can offer up to five times more memory 
capacity, can store twice as much data, can have more w« rk- 
stations, offer more kinds of printers, and has a 25% bigger 
screen (to display more data at once). Bs 

With its powerful 16-bit processor and up to 640K bytes of 
RAM in each workstation, the Burroughs B20 gives each user 
his own computer, but with the power, memory and data base 
that was once associated only with mainframes 

More importantly, the B20 can be networked with other 
B20’s (while sharing the same data base, printer, or mainframe 
communications), so everyone is always working with the 


latest, - )-date information 


And because the B20 supports all four industry-standard 
languages (COBOL, FORTRAN, Pascal and BASIC), users 
can select the language best suited to their individual needs 
With IBM’s Datamaster you have one choice—BASIC 

In operating systems, the B20 will soon give you a choice of CP/M® or MS-DOS.™ Or you can choose BTOS, our own 
operating system, which has more features. 

To operate the B20, all you do is open the carton, plug it in* choose one of our many business software programs (payroll, 
accounts receivable, inventory control, etc.), and you're in business. (Our step-by-step training manuals are SO easy to use, 
you can be doing sales projections, accounting tasks, or scheduling 


deliver them in the usual 
manner. 

As previously men- 
tioned, a mailer can enter 
messages directly to the 
Postal Service or indirectly 
through a carrier acting as 
the mailer’s agent. In the 
indirect relationship, the 
carrier will transmit the 
messages to the serving 
Post Offices and may pro- 
vide such services as pro- 
tocol or format conversion 
or the consolidation of 
messages from several 


If there are any questions, just call the Burroughs hot line. 
Trained Burroughs computer specialists will help with any problem 
that arises. (90% of all questions are answered in the first call.) We 
also have service depots in 19 cities throughout the U.S., or you can 
choose on-site servicing. 

So, when it comes to choosing between IBM and Burroughs, take 
it from someone who knows both. 

The questions isn’t who's bigger. It’s who’s better. 


Burroughs ! 


*B22 mass storage unit requires installation by a qualified 

Burr« yughs service representaty e 

CP/M is a registered trademark of Digital Research, Inc 
MS-DOS is a trademark of Microsoft Corporation 

For more information call 1-800-621-2020 or mail coupon below 


I'm interested in the Burroughs B20 small 
business computer. 
Please send me more information. 


Name___ 
Title_ 
Company 





PU pce 
City 
Tel 


THE QUESTION ISN’T WHO'S BIGGER. 
IT’S WHO'S BETTER. 


State. — Zip 


Send to: Burroughs Corporation 
Dept. B20, Box 10934, Chicago, IL 60610 
© 1983 Burroughs Corporation 
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can be included in a 200- 
letter minimum trans- 
mission. 


com service users 
are utilizing it for a 
variety of applica- 


tions including the mailing 
of promotional materials; 
product announcements; 
policy, product and price 
change notifications; col- 
lections; billing; and field 
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surveys. As a direct mail 
tool, Ecom has been able to 
save mailers several days 
of routine processing time. 
Besides speed, Ecom users 
believe the blue-and-white 
envelopes in which Ecom 
letters are placed com- 
mand attention and, con- 
sequently, result in high 
readability. 

By the end of August 
1982, 600 firms had ap- 
plied for certification; of 
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those, about 70% would be 
direct users. The USPS es- 
timated that by the end of 
1982, more than 100 cus- 
tomers would be certified 
to transmit Ecom 
messages. 

However, Ecom does 
have some limitations. At 
the present time, some 
smaller mailers find the 
200-message minimum re- 
quirement prohibitive. Al- 
though not yet available, 


when the insert capability 
becomes an option, firms 
such as banks and retail- 
ers will use Ecom to mail 
statements and bills so 
that postage-free business 
reply envelopes can be in- 
serted for such things as 
bill paying, proxy state- 
ments from stockholders 
and mail-order requests. 
Another limitation re- 
sults from the current use 
of dot matrix printers. 


Based on the powerful relational informa- 
tion management (RIM) system like the. =~. 
one used by the U.S. Fish.& Wildlife'Serv-. © 
ice and hundreds of major companies, * 
MicroRIM opens -new channels of problem= 
solving vers atility and ease with. your HM, 
pacateial Computer. _ 
That's because MicroRIM—like no: other ete 
DBMS software—provides.a flexible, easily. es 
able data base that. works much. like ae human ~ 


dynamic relations. You can 
to get information not 


They are somewhat limit- 
ed in terms of speed and 
quality and do not allow 
the printout of signatures 
and logos. 

In its first year of opera- 
tion, improvements have 
already been made. The 
certification process to en- 
able applicants to gain ac- 
cess to the system more 
quickly has been simpli- 
fied. Ecom sales and ser- 
vice representatives, who 
provide technical and sup- 
port services to customers, 
have been increased. 

Other improvements 
such as the insert capabili- 
ty may be incorporated 
into the system sometime 
in 1983. This task should 
not be too difficult, since 
the equipment already has 
the capability. Another 
change under consider- 
ation includes the intro- 
duction of laser printers to 
increase potential output 
above the current level of 
365,000 messages daily. 
Before the end of 1983, 
Ecom officials would also 
like to offer corporate us- 
ers the option of including 
their logos on Ecom mes- 
sages. Volume over the 
next year is expected to in- 
crease considerably, and 
the USPS is attempting to 
be in a position to meet in- 
creased demands. 

Since its inception, 
Ecom and the USPS have 
been under considerable 
attack. Many believe Ecom 
is a threat to a dynamic, 
growing, private industry 
that has proven itself ca- 
pable of satisfying current 
and future demands for 
electronic message ser- 
vices. Many also believe 
that Ecom is deeply subsi- 
dized from other Postal 
Service revenues as well 
as the taxpayer, so an in- 
crease in Ecom rates will 
be inevitable and substan- 
tial. This remains to be 
seen. The service as cur- 
rently offered and priced is 
competitive from the mail- 
er’s point of view, and it is 
quicker and cheaper than 
many alternative forms of 
mailing. 

As Ecom’s first year of 
operation draws to a close, 
its users seem to agree 
they got more than they 
were promised. They de- 
scribe it as a fast, reliable 
and inexpensive service 
they plan to use even more 
in the future. If the current 
plans for enhanced service 
are implemented, it would 
seem reasonable to expect 
many more users will get 
on the bandwagon. QA 


Carrell is a consultant 
in the OA industry and 
has done work with both 
vendors and end users of 
OA systems. 





WESTBORO, Mass.— Data Gener- 
al Corp. entered the microcomputer 
field with its Desktop Generation Se- 
ries, a family of systems designed to 
be compatible with both industry- 
standard software and DG’s own 16- 
bit and 32-bit superminicomputer 
software. 

The new family includes models 
10, 10/SP, 20 and 30. The series re- 
portedly runs MS-DOS- and CP/M-86- 
based industry application software 
as well as DG’s own MP/AOS, Rdos 
and AOS minicomputer operating sys- 
tems software; operates as an individ- 
ual workstation; can support up to 
four users concurrently; and can be 
used as a stand-alone system or as a 
node in a larger computer network. 

The Desktop Generation Series will 
be available for between $3,165 for 
the basic Model 10 up to $17,030 for 
the Model 30, the vendor said. 

DG also announced several other 
products, including three new vendor 
software interfaces. The interfaces 
include an IBM Personal Computer 
Dasher emulator, CEO Information 
Management support on Northern Te- 


DG Desktop Generation 


lecom’s Displayphone and the CEO 
Page Reader for document input from 
both Compuscan, Inc. and Dest Corp. 
optical character recognition devices. 


Also added to the CEO product line 
was a decision support spreadsheet, 
CEO Cémpucalc, and several new 
CEO word processing features. 


The IBM Personal Computer Dash- 
er emulator has a license fee of $150. 
The CEO Information Management 
Support on the Displayphone will be 
available as part of CEO Information 
Management at no extra charge. The 
CEO Page Reader will be licensed at 
$2,500 from DG, 4400 Computer 
Drive, Westboro, Mass. 01581. 


CUPERTINO, Calif. — A network 
gateway device said to link as many 
as eight remote Ethernet networks 
using common point-to-point connec- 
tion media has been introduced by 
Bridge Communications, Inc. 

The GS/3 Internetwork Router is a 


Bridge GS/3 Gateway 
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communications processing system 
that supports from two to eight com- 
munications lines, with a maximum 
aggregate data raiv of 304K bit/sec 
when fully configured. The GS/3 is a 
full implementation of the Xerox 
Corp. Network System transport pro- 
tocols. 

The GS/3 is priced at $9,900 with 
one serial I/O board (two communica- 
tion lines) from Bridge Communica- 
tions, Inc., 10440 Bubb Road, 
Cupertino, Calif. 95014. 


CANTON, Mass. — Leading Edge 
Word Processor, a word processing 
software package for the IBM Person- 
al Computer, was introduced by Lead- 
ing Edge Products, Inc. The package 
reportedly gives the IBM Personal 
Computer capability that matches or 
exceeds that of a dedicated word pro- 
cessor. It is said to be faster and more 
efficient because its commands are 
compressed into fewer keystrokes. 

The company indicated this is the 
first of many software packages it will 
develop for the IBM Personal Comput- 
er and other compatible micros. Lead- 
ing Edge Word Processor will be 
available for less than $300, the ven- 
dor said, from Leading Edge Products, 
225 Turnpike St., Canton, Mass. 
02021. 


SANTA CLARA, Calif. — Conver- 
gent Technologies, Inc.'s multifunc- 
tion, distributed intelligence 
workstations now can run standard 
MS-DOS and CP/M-86 operating sys- 
tems hosted by its proprietary operat- 
ing system, Ctos, the vendor said. 

Under Convergent’s hosted imple- 
mentation, CP/M and MS-DOS appli- 
cations can coexist with Ctos 
applications in the same cluster of 
Convergent workstations, sharing the 
same resources — for example, files 
and peripherals. 

Available through Convergent 
OEMs, the MS-DOS and CP/M imple- 
mentations cost $600 each for a full 
support license and $200 each for a 
use-only license. More information is 
available from Convergent Technol- 
ogies, 2500 Augustine Drive, Santa 
Clara, Calif. 95051. 


SAN JOSE, Calif. — Dest Corp. in- 
troduced a high-performance, desk- 
top optical character recognition page 
reader designed to reduce the time re- 
quired to read typewritten documents 
into word processors, computers, 
communications systems and 
typesetters. 

The Model 203 Turbofont is an ad- 
dition to Dest’s Workless Station Se- 
ries 200. The new model reportedly 
has twice the speed of the other mod- 
els, reading up to 250 pages per hour. 

The Model 203 Turbofont is priced 
at $9,995 from Dest, 2380 Bering 
Drive, San Jose, Calif. 95131. 


WEST CHESTER, Pa. — Commo- 
dore Business Machines, Inc. intro- 
duced a portable computer, the 
Executive 64. The portable has 64K 
bytes of random-access memory, a de- 
tachable keyboard, built-in 6-in. color 
monitor and a single floppy disk drive 
with 170K-byte capacity. The unit 
weighs 27.6 lb and is reportedly brief- 
case size. 

The Executive 64 is said to be fully 
compatible with the company’s VIC 
20 and C-64 peripherals. Using a Zi- 
log, Inc. Z80 cartridge, the Executive 
64 can accommodate a Digital Re- 
search, Inc. CP/M operating system 
or, with a PET emulator, can use 
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Commodore Executive 64 


much of the available PET software, 
the vendor said. The portable is avail- 
able for $995 from Commodore Busi- 
ness Machines, 1200 Wilson Drive, 
West Chester, Pa. 19380. 


LOWELL, Mass. — Several prod- 
uct announcements and enhance- 
ments have been made by Wang 
Laboratories, Inc. The company in- 
troduced the VS Express, a network 
and remote office support system for 
Wang's Virtual Storage product fam- 
ily. The package combines tools, such 
as memos, phone messages, distribu- 
tion lists, ‘to do”’ lists and calendars, 
in a ready-to-use form. 

Wang also announced several en- 
hancements to its Professional Com- 
puter, including a host of 
communications offerings, a local 
Professional Computer network, a 
voice attachment, the UCSD-P run- 
time support system, an enhanced 
version of Wang's word processing 
and system software and additions to 
Wang's family of software products. 

In addition, Wang announced an 
agreement with Visicorp giving Wang 
exclusive marketing rights to Visicalc 
Advanced Version for the 16-bit 
Wang Professional Computer. Under 
terms of the agreement, Wang will be 
responsible, through its newly estab- 
lished Distributed Software Program, 
for the physical distribution, licens- 
ing and promotional activities associ- 
ated with the marketing of the 
second-generation electronic spread- 
sheet program. 

More information is available from 
Wang Laboratories, One Industrial 
Ave., Lowell, Mass. 01851. 


ATLANTA — A local-area process- 
ing network for office automation ap- 
plications has been introduced by 
Lanier Business Products, Inc. The 
new system includes word processing, 
electronic filing, personal computing, 
electronic mail and management deci- 
sion support. 

The network is based on Lanier’s 
new OM network processor, which 
will be available in 8-, 16- and 32-bit 
architectures. The basic configura- 
tion, including the network processor, 
seven workstations and printers, will 
be available for approximately 
$55,000, the vendor said. 

Lanier also announced the EZ-2 
Work Processor, a one or two worksta- 
tion option product designed to sup- 
port a distributed work group 
environment; new WP software, 
called One-Step, for its OA line; and a 
color workstation, the LCGWS- 100. 

More information is available from 


Lanier Business Products, 1700 
Chantilly Drive, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
30324. 


MORRISTOWN, N.J American 
Bell, Inc.’s Advanced Information 
Systems Division announced Release 
2 of its Dimension System 85, along 
with two new terminals for the voice 
data PBX. Release 2 adds a new 
501CC processor and reportedly of- 
fers nearly eight times the line capaci- 
ty of Release 1, announced in 
January 


The new terminals include the 515 
Business Communications Terminal 
(BCT), an integrated voice/data work- 
station that accesses the system's 
voice, messaging and office functions 
and compatible hosts; and the 513 
BCT, an asynchronous data-only dis- 
play terminal. 


A 400-line configuration of Release 
2 is priced at $429,203, the vendor 
said; with distributed communica- 
tions capabilities and 6,200 lines, the 
price is $5.3 million. The 515 BCT 
costs $3,385, and the 513 terminal 
costs $2,020 from American Bell Ad- 
vanced Information Systems, 100 
Southgate Pkwy., P.O. Box 1955. Mor- 
ristown, N.J. 07690. 


UNION, N.J. — Linkdata, Inc. in- 
troduced a value-added IBM micro- 
computer that runs _ Digital 
Equipment Corp. commercial soft- 
ware. Through the development of the 
Link-DOS operating system, Linkdata 
will market the IBM Computer System 
9000 capable of running the full 
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Linkdata IBM 9000 


range of DEC Dibol software. 

Utilizing the Motorola 68000 mi- 
croprocessor, Linkdata’s IBM 9000 
reportedly can support up to 16 users 
and a variety of disk subsystems. The 
packaged system will initially be 
available with 25M bytes of Micro- 
Winchester storage, the vendor said. 

A sample configuration consisting 
of 25M bytes of storage, three screens 
and keyboards, matrix printer with 
Link-DOS operating system and Dibol 
compiler will cost less than $23,000 
from Linkdata, 2005 Rt. 22, Union, 
N.J. 07083. 


RYE BROOK, N.Y. — IBM has an- 
nounced a series of software packages 
that provide its Displaywriter text 
processor with business graphics and 
enhanced 3270 emulation capabili- 
ties. The new business graphics pack- 
age, called Chartpak, reportedly 
allows Displaywriter users to create, 





update, display and print bar, line, pie 
and free-form charts. 

The 3270 Attached Workstation 
program permits the Displaywriter to 
emulate the abilities of the company’s 
3278 display terminal and 3287 
printer when the Displaywriter is con- 
nected by coaxial cable to the 3274 
and 3276 control units, according to 
the vendor. 

The Chartpak product is scheduled 
for October and will cost $550. The 
3270 emulation package carries a 
one-time charge of $800 and is sched- 
uled to be available in September. 

IBM also announced it is dropping 
the price of the Displaywriter by 24% 
when purchased as a stand-alone sys- 
tem and by 30% when it serves as part 
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of a printer-sharing configuration. 
More information is available from 
IBM, 900 King St., Rye Brook, N.Y. 
10573. 


SANTA BARBARA, Calif. — Santa 
Barbara Laboratories, Inc. intro- 
duced a “‘keyboardless”’ color execu- 
tive terminal said to feature 
touch-screen data access, windowing 
and voice control of data entry and 
editing functions. 

Users interact with the system by 
touching one of the screen images. 
Response time is less than one sec- 
ond, according to a_ vendor 
spokesman. 

The system uses multiple proces- 
sors, 1M byte of main memory and an 


80M-byte data base to support infor- 
mation handling, voice processing 
and telephone operation. The average 
price of a workstation is $25,000, the 
vendor said. 

More information is available from 
Santa Barbara Development Labora- 
tories, 22 Anacapa St., Santa Barba- 
ra, Calif. 93101. 


ALLEN, Texas — Intecom, Inc. 
announced its integration of an open 
architecture voice message system, 
Intemail, for all models of the IBX 
voice/data communications system. 

In addition to having current voice 
store-and-forward messaging capabil- 
ities, Intemail includes such addition- 
al features as automatic call 
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To get the most out of your 


IBM PC, you need a profes- 
sional letter-quality printer. Not 


just somebody's converted type- 
writer. Why compromise your com- 
puter investment with a makeshift 
add-on? Especially when Qume's 
SPRINT 11 PLUSm--one of the world’s best, 


most reliable printers—is so affordable. It 
plugs right into your PC, turns out letter- 
perfect print at 40 characters per second, and 
works beautifully with your IBM PC business 
software. Including sophisticated word processing 
packages. So don’t be fooled by low-price, 
low-performance printers. And don’t spend 
more than you need to. Choose the 
dependable, premium-quality 


SPRINT 11 PLUS from Qume. It's 


the best printer you can buy for your IBM- 
PC. And the best buy in printers. 
For full details on the SPRINT 11 PLUS, contact 
one of the convenient Qume distributors listed. Qume Cor- 
poration, 2350 Qume Drive, San Jose, California 95131. 
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answering, automatic voice message 
desk, message-waiting indication, 
multiple levels of message review and 
Namescan. 

The Intemail system will be avail- 
able in the first quarter of 1984 and, 
in its smallest configuration (includ- 
ing eight ports and 16 hours of stor- 
age), will reportedly cost just less than 
$100,000. 

More information is available from 
Intecom, from 601 Intecom Drive, Al- 
len, Texas 75002. 


STAMFORD, Conn. — Exxon Of- 
fice Systems Co. introduced two com- 
munications enhancements to its 
Exxon 500 Series Information Proces- 
sor. The first enhancement reportedly 
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allows the processor to em- 
ulate the IBM 3278 Model 
2 terminal and provide in- 
creased asynchronous 
communications capabili- 
ty. The second enhance- 
ment, the Async Il,isa 
communications package 
that can convert both in- 
coming and outgoing code 
sets for specific vendors, 
the vendor said. 

The Exxon 3270 Emula- 
tion software costs $300. 
Async Il is also available 
for $300 from the firm at 
777 Long Ridge Road, 
Stamford, Conn. 06902. 


SANTA CLARA, Calif. 
— Five software products, 
part of a recently an- 
nounced distributed digital 
network for office automa- 
tion and telecommunica- 
tions, were introduced by 
Rolm Corp. The products 
are the VL Rolm Net, the 
Traveling Class Mark, Off- 
System Station Forward- 
ing, Password and the 
Unchecked Forced Ac- 
count Code. 

The VL Rolm Net and 
Traveling Class Mark 
come as one package with 
a basic price of $20,000. 
The Off-System Station 
Forwarding package costs 
between $800 and $2,700, 
depending on size. The 
Unchecked Forced Ac- 
count Code has a price 
range of $2,200 to 
$10,000 from Rolm, 4900 
Old Ironside Drive, Santa 
Clara, Calif. 95050. 


SANTA CLARA, Calif. 
— Intel Corp. introduced 
its Data Pipeline, a hard- 
ware and software pack- 
‘age designed to link 
mainframe computer data 
bases with personal com- 
puters. The Data Pipeline 
is built around Intel’s 
Data-Base Information 
System, Idis 86/735, a mi- 
crocomputer ‘“‘traffic man- 
ager’’ that interprets, 
stores and distributes 
mainframe data to and 
from terminals and per- 
sonal computers. Intel's 
Idis 86/735 Data Base In- 
formation System sells for 
$34,995 from Intel, 3065 
Bowers Ave., Santa Clara, 
Calif. 95051. 
NATICK, Mass. — 
Prime Computer, Inc. has 
announced its first micro- 
computer-based worksta- 
tion designed specifically 
to work with its Series 50 
minicomputer and Office 
Automation System (OAS). 
The desktop Producer 
100 is based on the Con- 
vergent Technologies, Inc. 
Application Workstation 
under a recently an- 
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nounced agreement. The 
workstation offers 384K 
bytes of main memory and 
an Intel Corp. 8086 micro- 
processor. It uses a 5%4-in. 
disk drive for mass stor- 
age, with a capacity of 
630K bytes. 

The workstation is 
available starting at 
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$7,900 from Prime Com- 
puter, Prime Park, Natick, 
Mass. 01760. 

BLUE BELL, Pa. — 
Sperry Corp. introduced 
an enhanced version of its 
Sperrylink office system 
Desk Station. The new 
version includes a low-pro- 
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file diskette subsystem 
with a detached keyboard 
and a character printer, 
according to the vendor. 
The Sperrylink Desk 
Station Model 30 reported- 
ly features local process- 
ing and memory along 
with the 8439 Diskette 
Subsystem and the 0431 


printer. The basic price of 
a Sperrylink Desk Station 
is $3,530. A typical clus- 
tered system serving a de- 
partment of 15 end users 
would average $8,552 per 
workstation, the vendor 
said. Sperry can be 
reached through P.O. Box 
500, Blue Bell, Pa. 19424. 
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CALENDAR 


Aug. 24-25, New York — Integrat- 
ing Word Processing and Data Pro- 
cessing. Also, Sept. 21-22 and Oct. 
11-12, New York. Contact: Datama- 
tien Institute, Suite 415, 820 Boylston 
Si., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167. 


Sept. 12-13, New York — Strate- 
gic Planning for Information Sys- 
tems. Contact: Datamation Institute, 
Suite 415, 820 Boylston St., Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167 


Sept. 12-14, Washington, D.C. — 
Word Processing Systems: Plan- 
ning, Design and Operation. Con- 
tact: Datapro, 1805 Underwood Blvd., 
Delran, N.J. 08075. 


Sept. 14-15, New York — Voice 
Processing: The Dynamic Surge 
Into the Office. Contact: Probe Re- 
search, Inc., P.O. Box 590, Morris- 
town, N.J. 07960. 


Sept. 14-16, Washington, D.C. — 
Data Communications for Micro- 
computers. Contact: Datapro, 1805 
Underwood Blvd., Delran, N.J. 08075. 


Sept. 19, New York — Business 
Graphics. Contact: Datamation Insti- 
tute, Suite 415, 820 Boylston St., 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167. 


Sept. 19-21, Chicago — Introduc- 
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tion to Office Automation: Con- 
cepts, Technology and Applica- 
tions. Also, Los Angeles, Sept. 26-28; 
Philadelphia, Oct. 12-14. Contact: Da- 
tapro, 1805 Underwood Bivd., Delran, 
N.J. 08075. 


Sept. 19-21, Chicago — Improving 
Office Productivity: Principles and 
Practices. Contact: Datapro, 1805 
Underwood Blvd., Delran, N.J. 08075. 


Sept. 19-23, Paris, France — Ifip 
*83 Ninth World Computer Confer- 
ence. Contact: Dorn Computer Con- 
sultants, 25 E. 86th St. New York, 
N.Y. 10028. 


Sept. 22, New York — Decision 
Support Systems. Also, Oct. 13, New 
York. Contact: Datamation Institute, 
Suite 415, 820 Boylston St., Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. 


Sept. 25-28, San Diego — Busi- 
ness Communications: Challenges 
for the '80s. Contact: International 
Data Corp., 5 Speen St., Framingham, 
Mass. 01701. 


Sept. 26-28, New York — Funda- 
mentals of Data Communications. 
Contact: American Management As- 
sociations, P.O Box 319, Saranac 
Lake, N.Y. 12983. 


Sept. 26-28, Washington, D.C. — 
Office Automation: Strategic Plan- 
ning, Design and Implementation. 
Contact: Datapro, 1805 Underwood 
Blvd., Delran, N.J. 08075. 


Sept. 27-28, New York — Data 
Communications: Concepts/Man- 
agement Overview. Contact: Data- 
mation Institute, Suite 415, 820 
Boylston St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
02167. 


Sept. 29-30, New York — Local- 
Area Networks: Selection Guide- 
lines. Also, San Francisco, Sept. 
29-30. Contact: Datapro, 1805 Under- 
wood Blvd., Delran, N.J. 08075. 


Oct. 12-14, New York — Distribut- 
ed Systems Design: Micros to Main- 
frames. Contact: Datapro, 1805 
Underwood Blvd., Delran, N.J. 08075. 
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Effortless communi- 

cations with the IBM 

PC-XT and most PC- 

compatibles makes 

Ven-Tel’s™ PC Modem 

Plus™ unique. 

Ven-Tel’s PC Modem 

Plus has all the most 

sophisticated 

features including, 

auto-dial, auto- 

answer, auto-logon, auto-speed selection (300 

bps or 1200 bps), to mention a few. Each PC 

Modem Plus includes Crosstalk-XVI™ the most 

powerful communications software package available. Crosstalk™ 
allows the PC Modem Plus to connect to virtually any timesharing system 

and even provides terminal emulation for DEC’s VT 100™ IBM’s 3101™ 
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auto-logon are standard. Ven-Tel’s PC Modem Plus occupies only one slot in 
the IBM PC, PC-XT or compatibles and provides the modem with an additional 
RS-232C port. You can install the PC Modem Plus yourself in just minutes; no 
special training or tools are required. Give us a call and let’s show you just how 


great effortless communications can be. Custom and OEM configurations 
available. 
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jonal Business Machines 
FOF Ventel, Inc 


History will record as a profound irony 
that the most powerful word processing package 
ever created for the IBM Personal Computer 
wasnt created by IBM. 


LEADING EDGE. 


IBM is a registered trademark of International Business 
Machines Corporation. 








